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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


WHITSUN THEATRE HOLIDAY WEEK 
MAY 18th to 26th, 1956 


At Royal Leamington Spa 


By general request Theatre Week is once again being held at 
Whitsuntide. An interesting programme has been arranged which, 
among many other events, includes: 


@ LECTURES and DISCUSSIONS with leading theatre per- 
sonalities such as Ivor Brown, Lionel Hale, Peter Hall, Sir 
Barry Jackson, J. W. Lambert, Professor Charles Sisson, Paul 
Rogers, John Whiting, Max Kester, Stephen Joseph and Nora 
Ratcliff. 


@ VISITS TO PLAYS at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, the Midland Theatre Company at 
Coventry, and to leading Little Theatres in the district. 


GALA performances, Western Area of the B.D.L. National 


Festival of Community Drama. 


CIVIC RECEPTION by the Mayor and Mayoress of Royal 
Leamington Spa; Evening parties with dancing. 





THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
of the British Drama League 
Leamington Spa, Saturday, May 19th. 
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Full programme sent with pleasure on request to the Secretary, 


The British Drama League, 9/10 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 
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HEINEMANN 
The Play Publishers 








GOOD FRIDAY John Masefield 4s. 6d. 
THREE MEDIEVAL PLAYS Edited by John Allen 4s. 6d. 
Containing: Everyman : Coventry Nativity Play 
Farce of Master Pierre Pathelin 
THE WIND OF HEAVEN Emlyn Williams 5s. Od. 
THE MAKERS OF VIOLENCE Robert Gittings 4s. Od. 
THE LIVING ROOM Graham Greene 6s. Od. 
Introduction by Peter Glenville 
TWO SAINTS PLAYS: 4s. 6d. 
St. Chad of the Seven Wells Leo Lehman 
Man’s Estate Robert Gittings 
SOMEONE WAITING Emlyn Williams 5s. Od. 
SABRINA FAIR Samuel Taylor &s. 6d. 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON John Patrick &s. 6d. 
WILL SHAKESPEARE Clemence Dane 4s. Od. 
Introduction by Basil Dean 
THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR Nikolai Gogol 4s. 6d. 
English Text: D. J. Campbell 
Introduction by Janko Lavrin 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC Edmond Rostand 6s. Od. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST Oscar Wilde 4s. Od. 
Introduction by Sir John Gielgud 
AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE Henrik Ibsen 5s. Od. 
Introduction by Ivor Brown 
Plays for Boys and Girls 
THE KENTISH ROBIN Rex Tucker 2s. Od. 
THE KING WHO TOOK SUNSHINE James Reeves 2s. 6d. 
TREASURE ISLAND Malcolm Morgan 2s. 6d. 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR BOYS N. L. Clay 2s. 6d. 
A Complete List of Plays and Theatre Books is available 
on application to the publishers 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 









































EVANS PLAYS 


ALL FOR MARY Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 
One set. 4m., 2f. No forecast of release. 
ANGELS IN LOVE Hugh Mills 
One set. 5m., 4f. Available for performance. 
THE ARCHERS Edward J. Mason and Geoffrey Webb | 
One set. 6m., 6f. Available for performance. 
THE BAD SAMARITAN William Douglas Home 
One set. 3m., 3f. Available for performance. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH Basil Thomas 
One set. 4m., 4f. Available for performance. 
COME ON, JEEVES P. G. Wodehouse and Guy Bolton 
One set. 5m., 4f. Restricted availability. 
| THE DASHING WHITE SERGEANT 
Gairdner and Pilcher 
One set. 4m., 2f. Restricted availability. 
A GUARDSMAN’S CUP OF TEA Thomas Browne 
One set. 3m., 2f. Available for performance. 
I AM A CAMERA John van Druten 
One set. 3m., 4f. No forecast of release. 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE Felicity Douglas 
One set, one inset. 4m., 5f. Available for performance. 
JOB FOR THE BOY Dennis Driscoll 
One set. 4m., 3f. Available for performance. 
KEEP IN A COOL PLACE William Templeton 
One set. 7m., 6f. Restricted availability. 
A KIND OF FOLLY Owen Holder 
One set. 3m., 3f. Available for performance. 
MURDER MISTAKEN Janet Green 
One set. 2m., 4f. Available for performance. 
MURDER STORY Ludovic Kennedy 
One set, one inset. 6m., 3f. Available for performance. 
NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 


One set. 3m., 4f. Restricted availability. 
THE POLICEMAN AND THE LADY Hack forth-Jones 


One set. 3m., 4f. Available for performance. 
A QUESTION OF FACT Wynyard Browne 
One set. 3m., 4f. Available for performance. 


Single copies of any of the above titles, 5|— Postage 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the 
publishers only. 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! Two riotous Comedy releases:— 


RELUCTANT HEROES by Colin Morris. Available for amateur production in 
certain areas. Apply for full particulars. 3 f., 8 m. 2 sets. 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE by Leslie Sands. Available in all areas. 3 m., 6 f. 1 set. 
* * * * * 


Also now available: 


THE SECRET TENT by Elizabeth Addyman. Emotional one-set drama. 3 m., 4 f. 
1 set. Books at 5/3 each (inc. postage) 


WATERS OF THE MOON. By N. C. A DAY BY THE SEA. A play by N. C. 
Hunter. 6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played Hunter. 4 f., 6 m. “Will rank among the 
in one). “‘This comedy has a special glow of major successes of the season.”—Daily 
its own.”—Daily Mail. 5/3 Telegraph. 8 

= a, Pees age new thriller by = THE PARAGON Pea by intel) and 

Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/3 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Delightful family 
comedy by Roland Pertwee and Noel Streat- GOODNESS, HOW SAD. _ Robert Morley’s 
feild. 7 f., 5 m., 1 set. 5/3 ever popular gay success. 3 m.,4f., 1 set. 5/3 

BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and charming THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. P 
aad : . Peter 
oe play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., * a Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., 6 f., 

: : 3 sets. 6/11 

THE THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. Guaranteed to baffle TWO DOZEN RED _ ROSES. Sparkling 
audiences up to the last five minutes. 2 f., comedy adapted from the Italian by com 
6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 Horne. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 5/3 


% COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL & 


Also avai'able: 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A family 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. play of depth and quality by Peter Ustinov. 
(MSS. copies available.) 3 f., 4 m., 1 set. (MSS. copies available.) 

GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., 1 set. troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., x 
(MSS. copies available.) 2 sets. (MSS. copies available.) 


CUT FOR PARTNERS. A new and gay 
comedy by Barry Phelps. 5 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
(MSS. copies only.) 


Reading copies available for purchase of DRY ROT, by John Chapman, 
at 5/3, but this play is NOT yet available for amateur production. 


LARGE SELECTION OF ONE-ACT PLAYS AVAILABLE 
Free List of One Act Titles sent on request 


Full details and Synopses in CATALOGUE (9d. post free) 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. Gerrard 3822/3 




















PLAYS 


by FALKLAND L. CARY 


* 
THREE-ACT COMEDY THRILLERS 
All with one set 


CANDIED PEEL 7f., 5m. 4/3 post free 
MURDER OUT OF TUNE 5f., 3m. 3/8 post free 
MADAM TIC-TAC (With Philip Weathers) 6f., 5m. 4/3 post free 
OPEN VERDICT (With Philip Weathers) 5f., 5m. 4/3 post free 
THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS A Drama 

(All Women Edition) 9f.,0m. 4/3 post free 

* 
COMEDIES 

BED OF ROSE’S . 5f.,4m. 4/- post free 
LADYSFINGERS 6f., 3m. 4/3 post free 


From Messrs. Samuel French, the Publishers, only 


* 
THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS A Drama MIXED CAST EDITION 
Sf., 4m. One Set 


This play is in script form only and can be borrowed on application only to:— 
Box 100, ““Amateur Stage,” 57 Church Hill, London, N.21, with 1/- in stamps. 





Just Published 
TWO NEW PLAYS BY FALKLAND L. CARY 


An All-Women Play 
LIVE AND LET LOVE 
Full-Length Comedy for 9w. I set 


“The dialogue is lively, the hilarious suspense is maintained until the final curtain.” 
—Aldershot News. 
“Gusts of laughter which constantly shook the large audience.”—Brighton Gazette. 
“There is originality not only in the plot but in the humour; and some of the 
characterisations, particularly Dorothea—a_gem of a part. A hilarious tea party 
scene—lively dialogue and well-contrasted characters should give women-groups 
plenty of opportunity and fun.”—The Amateur Stage. 


PITFALL 


Drama. 3m., 4w., 1 set 
Broadcast B.B.C. Home Service, Midland and North Regional 


“An out of the rut thriller and very entertaining—a play to be seen and enjoyed.” 
(Denys Edwards P.1)—Sheffield Star. 
“Intriguing murder story with plenty of suspense.”— Yorkshire Post. 


Reading copies available on 10 days’ loan on receipt of 6d. stamps for each play. 
Acting Editions: Price 4s. (plus 2d. post) 
| Performing Fees: Three Guineas 
Applications to 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS 57 cHurcH HILL, LONDON, N.21 
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SCENIC COLOURS 


and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 





Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Diamanté Glitter, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry 
Materials for painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW I12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & .MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.) 
79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
































** SIMMONS auc. 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 





SPECIALISTS :IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries to:— 
7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 


























CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 











IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.1 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 

















gECK WIN 


THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
Birmingh Hill & Cal e C.S.M. School, 
Bridgwater. Town Hall. 
Darlington. Springfield C.P. School. 
Glamorgan Education Authority. 
Marlow. Public Hall. 
Port Talbot. Y.M.C.A. 
Sutton Coldfield. Highbury Theatre. 
Ventnor. Town Hall. 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 
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FABRICS & FITTINGS 








STAGE DRAPERIES 


FURNISHING AND 
COSTUME 
MATERIALS 

OF ALL 


STAGE 
PLANNING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 





SCENE CLOTHS ready 
for painting 


PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 833! 











CITIZEN HOUSE 
LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 


@ Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 








BE SURE— 
INSURE 











THE 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
INSURANCE POLICIES 


issued ONLY through 


REX THOMAS 


(Insurance) LTD. 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: NATional 0691/2 


Telegrams: Rexsurance,Stock, London 




















BEST ror WIGS 








and PERRUQUIERS to attend for MAKE-UP 


“BERT” 


46 PORTNALL ROAD, LONDON, W.9 Ladbroke 1717 |! 


Please contact us for your next production of any kind—Opera, Drama, Pageants, etc. 
All kinds of make-up materials for sale. 














Details of 


THE MULTI-PURPOSE STAGE 


for 
THE MULTI-PURPOSE HALL 
will be supplied Ly the designers 


WATTS & CORRY LTD., 305 Oldham Road, Manchester, 10 
COLLYHURST 2736 











FUR RUGS AND SKINS CANVAS For Stage Scenery 
STUFFED ANIMALS widths & qualities 
BIRDS 35/6” wide Superfine Dyed Cotton Duck 
HUNTING TROPHIES White Cotton Duck 
THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE Hessians—Natural and Dyed 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS POR MANY YEARS. Fireproofed Flax Scenic Canvas 


WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 
AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
Sa ap cage eet We can also make up Stage Cloths 


etc. as required 








EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 
- EDW. GERRARD RUSSELL_ & _CHAPPLE  LTD., 
AND SONS 23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 

61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.! London, W.C.2. TEM 7521. 








GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
"om Spectaliste 


44 AMHURST ROAD - HACKNEY - LONDON .. E:°8 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 
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ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
WHitehall 8528 


Recommended by the British Drama League 








FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


PERIOD & 


BIBLICAL 
7Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 








TELEPHONE : 
TEMPLE BAR 7484-5 
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ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 














COSTUMES SCENERY 
STAGE CURTAINS 

& PROPERTIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR HIRE AND SALE 


* STAR * 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


TELEVISION CONTRACTORS 
PANTOMIME SCENERY AND 
COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 


Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good 
condition, 4d per sq. ft. 
78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 
Macaulay 6401-2 








DILEMMA 


Thriller Drama by Archel McCaw. 
Three Acts. One Set. 4m., 4f. 
Press report on professional premiére:— 
“Differs from the usual thriller as it has an 


appealing family story as a background to thrills 
and suspense.” 


Send 4d. postage for script on loan, 
ARCHEL McCAW PLAYS 


35 QUEENS ROAD, WHITLEY BAY, 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
































FLOODS 








W.F.S 
500-watt Batten 
or Wing-Flood 


with adjustment for use with 300-watt 
lamp and having top entry for colour 
frames. 


Particularly 
suitable for 
small stages 


A multi-purpose flood, fitted with either 
a wide—or medium—angle reflector and 
an E.S. or B.C. iamp-holder. One colour 
frame 7?” x 9}” is supplied. Suitable for 
60, 75, 100 or 150 G.S. lamps. 


Full details from 


Major Equipment Co. Ltd. 
Gorst Road, London, N.W.10 
ELGar 804] (5 lines) 


Showroom 40 Parker St., W.C.2 CHA 9170 





DOREEN ERROLL 
COSTUMES of 


every description 





B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 





8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.1 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 











THE 


“United” 
INSURANCE POLICY 
for Amateur Dramatic & Operatic 
Societies, issued by the 


United Standard 
Insurance Company Ltd 


“All Risks” on Scenery, Furniture, 
Lighting, Equipment, etc. Legal 
Liability to the Public, Members and 
Employees. 
Per Production £100—Premium £1.0.0 
£500—Premium £1.7.6 
Annual Policy (all Productions)— 
£100—Premium £3.10.0 
£500—Premium £4.10.0 


Cover against abandonment of the 
performances and Personal Accident 
benefits for the Cast and other members 
are available at very low premiums. 

For full details write to:— 

D. FITZ-GIBBON & CO., 
Insurance Brokers & Advisors, 
62-63 QUEEN ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Tel.: CITY 1501 

















THE COSTUME STUDIO 
SALISBURY 


Period Plays Correctly Dressed 
Fancy Dress for Adults and Children 
Moderate Charges 


87 HARNHAM ROAD, SALISBURY 
Tel.: SALISBURY 4351 
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ESTABLISHED 1840 


MORRIS ANGEL 
& SON, LTD. 


The 
LEADING THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


SPECIALISTS IN MODERN AND PERIOD COSTUMES 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, W.C.2. 
ONLY ADDRESS 





Phone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines. THEATRIDIO, WESTCENT, LONDON 
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PLAYSCRIPTS 


presents the following successes :— 
Sauce For The Goose by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Comedy. 
Relations Are Best Apart by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 6 m. A Comedy. 
As Young As He Feels by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 5 m. A Comedy. 
Too Many Cooks by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Northern Comedy. 


Between Ourselves by Parnell Bradbury and Richard Norman. 4 f., 5 m. 


A family drama. 
Out of the Frying Pan by Archie Douglass. 4 f.,5 m. A Northern Comedy. 
Welcome on the Mat by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 5m. A Northern Comedy. 
Red Wine by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Comedy Thriller. 
Black Widows by David Read. 5 f., 5m. A Northern Comedy. 
He Came To Stay by Archie Douglass. 4 f.,5 m. A Drama. 
It Could Happen Here by Edwin Lewis. 3 f., 5m. A Drama. 
THE ABOVE ARE ALL ONE-SET PLAYS 
Fees £3 3s. Od. per performance. Scripts 3s. 6d. 


Scripts on appro (Postage 4d.) from 


PLAYSCRIPTS, BUCKHURST CLOSE, PARK ROAD, 
LINKFIELD LANE, REDHILL 


REDHILL 4287 
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" In addition to the supply of every type of 








DECORATIVE general stage lighting and switchboards, 
* FITTINGS Strand can provide practical period fittings 

Be iti on hire. 

. ¥ Write for special Decorative Fittings catalogue. 


y —_ 


| io nnd Anyone primarily concerned with the technical 
STRAND. ELECTRIC i F - ; aa 
Gia , aspects of theatrical production will find much 


useful information in our house journal “TABS”. 





Applications for inclusion on the free list should be sent to :— 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO LTD 


29 King Street, London, W.C.2 
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The Quarterly Theatre Review 








NEW SERIES SPRING 1956 NUMBER 40 
CONTENTS 
Editorial nies ‘ ie aoe or ae 
Plays in — on by f. W. aten “we su ae — 
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EDITORIAL 


N amateur as in professional drama, the audience has a powerful influence 

on the standard of quality. Those who want to draw big houses and make 

money try to “‘give the audience what it wants’: those who want to do 
interesting plays and experimental productions try to “‘educate’’ or to woo the 
audience into sharing their adventure. But in either case the audience is the 
ultimate arbiter upon the success of the resulting performance. 


In general the audience approaches an amateur show more tolerantly than 
a professional one. Some members of the audience may have personal associations 
with the players; but apart from this there is a tendency to make allowances. 
“All for your delight we are not here’, says Quince; and his unconscious 
truthfulness applies to many of his amateur descendants, who are here partly 
for their own social or educational or remedial benefit. Knowing this, their 
audience may instinctively compromise on standards: and criticism may take 
colour from that compromise. 


In the long run, this does not benefit even the players themselves. If 
audiences and critics are honest about standards, the company will be spurred 
on to maintain them, and by doing so will retain their audience—who will not 
come for long to see a company they know to be poor. 


These considerations apply with special force to the dramatic work of 
young people. To them should be said boldly: “If you don’t take the trouble 
to do it well, don’t do it at all.’ Just because, in drama more than in the other 
arts, sheer exuberance can deceive an audience, it is necessary to say this, for 


the future both of the art and of the young players. 

Plenty of fine and serious work is done by them. Among the many school 
productions seen at Christmas were some which deservedly won an emotional 
response from an adult audience. In a county festival one can meet a youth club 
which outshines its elders and gives a performance not only vital but also true 
and deeply felt. With these shows a great deal of trouble has been taken, as is 
evideit in productions carefully planned and finished and in acting performances 
rehearsed with thoroughness and keenness. Some of these interpretations may 
have been taught rather than experienced; especially in schools, drilling can 
bring a kind of success. But in the best work of young companies there is a 
freshness of imagination that can make a familiar phrase shine for the hearer 
like a new-minted coin. 


None of this can be achieved without hard work and it is no service to 
the theatre or to young people who are keen on it to accept slovenliness. This 
is true most of all in regard to those who should be the leaders of the theatre’s 
new generation, the university students. British universities do not look kindly 
upon the drama as a curricular subject. Perhaps this is why the kind of production 
which consists of a bright idea quite inadequately worked out, or an incomprehens- 
ible performance of a play far too difficult for the actors, is so placidly accepted. 
Students too often think that all they have to do is to have the idea; the audience 
will pick it up somehow. The theatre is an art of communication; and that 
communication is achieved only by those who have studied the art. 


IRENE WORTH as Argia in “lhe Queen and the Rebels” at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Photograph by Angus McBean. 








PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


NCE again all the best things ing company: Robert Harris, — the 
QO have come from the Continent reluctant plenipotentiary from Spain, 
or from the past. Luckily my keenly aware of the sad paradox of his 
duty is to record what we have received mission; and Ernest Milton, a foppish 
rather than bemoan what we are visitor who emerges as a very important 





missing; no need here to exercise those Jesuit, forcing a strange, glittering 
old warhorses—one sound, the other power through his prinking walk and 
spavined—our slow progress towards croaking drawl. Margaret Webster’s ae 





a National Theatre (not much en- production was sound in conception but 
couraged by the current example of the — sketchily executed in a cramped set, 
Comédie Frangaise) and the absorption and the translation decidedly stiff. At 
of too many leading players into the no point could the London version be | 
Shakespeare industry. compared favourably with that given 

One rather fine work has reached us, in Paris; but the quality of the piece 
thanks to the mastiff determination of — survived. 





Donald Wolfit — Fritz Hochwalder’s Has Ugo Betti’s quality survived | | 
The Strong Are Lonely. This is not, of also? If so, I cannot think very highly f 
course, a short-winded “‘play of ideas”: of it. The Burnt Flowerbed was given i 


it is a play of emotional situations with what seemed to me a good performance 
intellectual substance behind them. It at the Arts, and emerged as a good if 
confronts us with the dreadful fate of a rather prosy play. Now we have seen 
Jesuit in seventeenth-century Paraguay two more, but—alas!—in decidedly un- 
who has organised a primitive land for _ satisfactory performances. Would The ? 
the greatest good of the greatest num- Queen and the Rebels make a splendid | 
ber, and who realises too late that in so vehicle for a high-powered emotional 
doing he has betrayed the faith he lives actress? Perhaps so; but to my mind 
by and for. In a series of scenes we are Irene Worth was more than a little 





shown him up against the settlers, the o’erparted. She never, for me, began “SU) 
churchmen, the Spanish government. _ to establish the character of a prostitute Mark 
All this he can face with disdain; even _ raised from squalor to spiritual nobility 
the displeasure of his superiors in the _ by the nagging ofa spoiled priest turned — Rebel 
Society of Jesus, though terrible, does revolutionary, and the chance of saving Was | 
not quite deflect him; he is broken only another woman’s life. One cannot im- tine 
when he is made to realise that the personate a street-walker simply by the C 
Indians he converts are interested solely wearing a pair of flashy shoes and with 
in material benefits. sticking out a hip. Miss Worth’s voice play 
This is a wonderful part for a and bearing expressed the essence of frolic 
passionate actor. Mr. Wolfit made a_ gentility, and even a sort of condescen- being 
good deal of it, and was especially fine _ sion. Certainly she was not much helped Baile 
when he knelt to the moment of by a rather heavy-handed production. comi 
ultimate disillusion. Yet he spoiled Even Leo McKern, as a dour conspira- with 
things a little by adopting an air of torial leader—a part very similar to Marl 
querulous defeat from the start, by the one he played in The Burnt Flower- sketc 
peering defensively when he should bed—was rather dull. Only Gwendoline Davi 
have stared proudly, by whinnying Watford—an actress new to me— ureso 
when he should have bayed. He was at wrung some true feeling from the real, gabb 
his best, significantly, in his scenes with refugee queen, a pitiful creature. Dirk 
the two best actors in a shaky support- If the production of The Queen and the | playe 
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Mark Dignam. Photograph by Armstrong Jones. 


Rebels was laboured, that of Summertime 
was a striking exercise in the elephan- 
tine skittish; Peter Hall’s first work in 
the commercial theatre contrasts sadly 
with his achievements at the Arts. The 
play is a pleasant little girl-gets-boy 
frolic, not much harmed, I dare say, by 
being set back fifty years; James 
Bailey’s period costumes were prettily 
comic. Geraldine McEwan chirped 
with her usual husky, tip-tilted charm, 
Mark Dignam contributed a pleasing 
sketch of an angry ass. Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Davies and Esma Cannon indulged in 
tiresome prodigies of fluttering and 
gabbling as a pair of extravagant aunts. 
Dirk Bogarde, who should have dis- 
played a silly, likeable sulkiness, elected 
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“SUMMERTIME” by Ugo Betti at the Apollo Theatre. Esma Cannon, Vivienne Drummond and 


to play the part as a rough sketch for 
Peter Pan, with the singular result that 
all one’s sympathies were switched to 
his unsuccessful rival, expanded by 
Michael Gwynne with a woolly, indeed 
sheepish, appeal which quite upset the 
balance of the play, but was none the 
less delightful. 

The United States has sent us two 
pieces. Paul Osborn’s pre-war piece 
Morning’s at Seven is a kindly, but not 
sentimental, study in family stagnation 
and the slow currents of small-town life; 
its spirit is remarkably well caught by a 
largely English cast and Jack Minster’s 
production. Frederick Piper’s dissatis- 
fied builder expresses, in his plaintive 
enquiries about the point of his 





existence, a world of dogged frustra- 
tion; Mona Washbourne’s beady, bird- 
like bobs and chuckles perfectly embody 
the watchful tranquillity of a happy but 
second-best marriage; Margaret Vines, 
with a dragging step and a drained 
voice, the corrosion of a long, suspect, 
distracting affection. Equally true and 
touching is Tucker McGuire’s shiny 
nose and eager empty prattle as a girl 
on the threshold of middle age who still 
cannot jog into church her reluctant 
lover; Peter Jones apprehensive, 
adenoidal evasions catch him exactly. 
How sharply, too, across the muted 
bumbling of this middling family, cuts 
the cynical yet envious superiority of 
Charles Heslop, the local Nietzsche, 
warmed at last by their helpless affec- 
tion, an emaciated turkey-cock made 
at home in the chicken-run. All in all, 
this little play is one of the pleasantest 
to have crossed the Atlantic, or for that 
matter the Channel, for some time. 

Anniversary Waltz, on the other hand, 
is simply a routine comedy, written 
round a husband and wife, the wife’s 
parents, two children and a television 
set. Barbara Kelly smiles, Bernard 
Braden scowls and the television set 
explodes. For once we can claim to 
have produced a rather better farcical 
comedy of our own in Small Hotel by 
Rex Frost, whose tiny play is fun (we 
all enjoy seeing the bumptious bumrfed) 
and displays a neat turn of phrase. 
Gordon Harker, an old and imperfectly 
honest waiter, mumbles and _ creaks 
with an ageless mischief; his waitress 
protegée, Eleanore Bryan, is deliciously 
feune fille, Marjorie Fielding exquisitely 
grande dame, and Anthony Sharp rasp- 
ingly odious as an efficiency expert with 
a voice like a disciplined duck’s. 

Two thrillers: Suspect, like Mr. 
Harker, rumbled and creaked; it was 
written before the war, and although it 
offered an opportunity for Flora Rob- 
son to exercise her talent for appearing 
harrowed and horrifying at the same 
time, a tall, grey, anguished shadow, it 
hardly justified resurrection. In The 
Whole Truth Philip Mackie has con- 














structed a rather neater piece, marred 
by a conventionally weak dénouement. 
Leslie Phillips, smooth and blond and 
ingratiating, makes an excellently in- 
genious villain. 

The Arts Theatre has recently given vs 
an oddity—Komuso, by the late Robert 
Nichols, the fruit of his stay in Japan. 
A rather consciously poetic tale of 
adultery, haunting, and legend-inspired 
death, its elements of Western comedy 
and Eastern dooms did not mix. 

* * * 


Four revivals yielded a_ richer 





bouquet of blessings, though not with- 
out their darnel, hemlock and rank | 
fumitory. At the enormous Saville 
theatre John Clements opened his | 
“classic season” with Max Faber’s 
version of The Wild Duck, in Murray 
Macdonald’s interesting production; 
and, in case this sounds cold com- 
mendation, let me hasten to add that 
it was often most affecting— it is long 
since the theatre has felt a more poig- 
nant stab of pain than that which 
Angela Baddeley’s patient Gina flung | 
out at the sight of her dead child, the 
climax of a beautifully judged perfor- 
mance. The tiny twitch of the cheek 
with which Dorothy Tutin’s Hedwig 
took her father’s petulant rebuff—‘‘Go 
away, go away’’—expressed a world of 
wounded faith; her simply spoken “‘] 
can’t go on being miserable like this 
until I’m grown up” plumbed, in its | 
avoidance of easy pathos, a deep well 
of despairing innocence. Laurence 
Hardy’s tender brutality made the most 
of Relling’s self-contemptuous, com- 
passionate common-sense. 

But the playing of the two principal 
male parts gave the play a curious 
emphasis. Emlyn Williams’ Hjalmar 
had a self-consciously conspiratorial air 
at times; the spineless silly too much 
resembled Tartuffe—whether by inten- 
tion, or because this remained a rather 
external impersonation I can’t be sure. 
Michael Gough, as Gregers, the dread- 
ful do-gooder, gave his best perform- 
ance for some time. But Gregers, like 
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“SMALL HOTEL” at St. Martin’s Theatre. Eleanore Bryan, Marjorie Fielding and Gordon Harker. 


Photograph by Denis de Marney. 


Hedda Gabler, is a character drawn in 
lines of sardonic comedy; he needs a 
touch of unction. Mr. Gough, burrow- 
ing into other people’s lives like a 
demonic terrier, struck too extreme a 
note—and failed (this is an acid test) 
to make Gregers’ idiotic speeches sound 
as though they could possibly have been 
spoken by anyone at any period. His 
performance, in fact, was too tragic 
and too specifically modern in tone; 
and it had the paradoxical effect of 
making the play seem old-fashioned. 
On to the Bard; and on, in par- 
ticular, to the much bruited Hamlet of 
Peter Brook and Paul Scofield. It 
seemed to me a total failure for both 
of them. Mr. Brook overloaded the 
action with producer’s business. His 
stage, admittedly reduced in Wakhe- 
vitch’s overarching leaden lobster-pot, 
was often terribly crowded. Mr. Scofield 
seemed to be playing according to some 
scheme unguessable by a mere member 








of the audience. True, his battered 
wistfulness was sympathetic if monoton- 
ous; but how to relate his alternations 
of loud and soft, fast and slow, high 
and low, to the words he was speaking? 
These vocal exercises seemed wholly 
arbitrary. A roar of “‘murder’’ pumped 
false drama into his encounter with the 
ghost, the closet scene (with a rather 
impassive Diana Wynyard) fell as dead 
as Polonius at his feet; and at the 
moment of his own marvellous end 
there was no dying fall; he simply 
stopped. Warmth, relish, a_ beating 
heart entered the play only with Alec 
Clunes’ Claudius—a villain, but cap- 
able of gentleness, as in his dealings 
with the mad Ophelia; and I seem to 
be the only man in London who found 
Mary Ure’s singing of Thomas East- 
wood’s settings disturbing and harshly 
beautiful. 

At the Old Vic Michael Benthall’s 
The Winter’s Tale seemed ill-considered, 
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DOROTHY TUTIN and GEORGE RELPH in “The Wild Duck” at the Saville Theatre. 
Photograph by Houston Rogers. 


not blending fantasy and realism but 
tumbling between the two. Paul Rogers’ 
Leontes started as a_ gangster-king, 
dissipated our interest by unremitting 
noise before the interval, and only just 
recovered it afterwards, in the quiet 
wonder of that deeply satisfying happy 
ending. John Neville’s spiv-like Autoly- 
cus was admirable; properly jaunty, 
cheap without being nasty. 

A certain vulgarity, though, is apt to 
mar Mr. Benthall’s direction. This fail- 


ing led him to write additional jokes, 
on the theme of Englishmen speaking 
French, into Henry V. That incidental 
complaint apart, I have nothing but 
praise for this production—the second 
first-class version of the play which the 
Old Vic has given us in five years. Not 
so fine as Henry IV, it is none the less 
astonishingly rich in humanity—and 
incidentally contains almost as many 
lines pointing up the horrors of war as 
celebrating martial glory. The company 
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seemed completely at home in it. The 
English were blunt and homespun, the 
French foppish, even effete, but by no 
means caricatured. Audrey Cruddas’s 
sets were quick and suggestive (borrow- 
ing a backcloth map from Theatre 
Workshop and self-propelled scenery 
from Mr. Noguchi). Of all the admir- 
ably played supporting parts one stood 
out—Dudley Jones’ Fluellen. As differ- 
ent as could be from the same actor’s 
Sir Hugh in The Merry Wives, and 
equally far from being a mere stage 
Welshman, this gallant, strutting, old- 
fashioned little + gamecock sprang 
superbly to life; though he was con- 
tinually amusing, never once did Mr. 


Jones play for a laugh; he touched the 


nerve of true comic acting which brings 
tears to the eyes. Richard Burton, with 
a far more delicately graded range, and 


no longer hampered by the need to 
match the King’s character with young 
Prince Hal’s (as he was at Stratford in 
1951), filled out a man nervously alert, 
but never sullen; from a relaxed start 
he worked up an exciting rhythm of 
nervous tension—through the _ brisk, 
sardonic dispatch of the three traitors 
to the half-climax at Harfleur—taken 
without embarrassment as a set-piece— 
down again to the brooding of the long 
night watch, up to the near-hysterical 
pitch of Agincourt, and gaily down 
at last to the deft, lighthearted play of 
tongues with Kate. Mercurial, almost 
at times unreliable, not above cruel 
practical jokes, yet always a little 
thoughtful, he made not a fairy-tale 
prince but an entirely credible leader 
of men, of a type it is luckily no longer 
obligatory for us to despise. 


ON LEANING OVER A STREAM 


By A. L. PATTISSON 


AN a satisfactory play in poetic 

prose be written by an English- 

man? To still the doubts that 
many of us felt a year or two ago, John 
Whiting’s Marching Song came swinging 
into the theatre. Now, when he is said 
to be writing a new play, is a good time 
to examine his method. 


When in an earlier article I spoke of 


poetic-prose drama, I had envisaged a 
prose structure built with poetic bricks. 


John Whiting has used prose bricks to 


build a poetic structure. What does that 
mean? Take a sample prose structure 
built of what I call prose bricks. ‘At 
sunset call me to a peaceful summer- 
house and let us hear Ishak play and 
sing.”’ Now take away some of the plain 
language and replace it with various 
types of poetic building material. 

A favourite poetic brick is the image. 
Replace ‘‘sunset’? with some imagery 
then, and write: “At evening, when 
God flings roses through the sky.” 
Another poetic brick is the evocative 


word in place of the word of common 
usage. For ‘‘a peaceful summer-house”’ 
write: “‘some calm pavilion.” Rhythm 
is much used in the construction of 
poetry; in place of “let us hear Ishak 
play and sing’, phrase the thought 
liltingly and write: ‘‘and let us hear 
Ishak play, and let us hear Ishak sing.” 
We now have a prose structure built of 
poetic bricks, which reads: ‘‘At evening 
when God flings roses through the sky, 
call me then to some calm pavilion, and 
let us hear Ishak play and let us hear 
Ishak sing.” 

This I take to be poetic prose, old 
style; poetic because it is made of poetic 
ingredients; prose because despite the 
ingredients no additional overtones or 
undertones of significance have been 
conveyed beyond what is expressed by 
the plain prose version of the sentence; 
except that perhaps prose ingredients 
would be less characteristic of the man 
who concocts the sentence, the poetical 
confectioner of Baghdad. Overtones of 





characterisation, however, should per- 
tain to all competent stage dialogue, 
prose as well as poetic. 


Now take a piece of poetic prose, 
new style, from Marching Song: 


CATHERINE: . . . Father and the Doctor do 
their jobs professionally and Harry once 
made very good films. 

Rupert: So they’ve filled your life for the 
past seven years, in place of the others I 
remember. 

CaTHERINE: The others? 

Rupert: The men who dressed your hair 
and painted your face, designed your 
clothes and fitted your shoes. 


Who will deny that such dialogue is 
built of solid prose? But wherein is it 
poetic? Let’s turn up another part of 
the play. The prime minister has 
requested Rupert to take his own life. 

Rupert: . . . Cadmus knows I’ll do what 
he asks because there is no future action 
for me. He knows there is nothing here— 
nothing anywhere to detain me. 

CATHERINE: I am here. 

Rupert: I’m no longer in love with you 
Catherine. 

A few lines later a young girl joins 

the scene. 

Rupert: .. . What’s your name? 

CATHERINE: She’s called Dido. 

Diwo: . . . Blame my father. He was an 
archaeologist. Always grubbing in the 
past. Disgusting occupation. 

Still the bricks are prose, but isn’t it 
beginning to be possible to guess how 
such bricks might be put together to 
build a kind of poetry? A few more dips 
into the dialogue and then we will go 
back and examine our fragments more 
closely. 

Rupert: I'd like you to stay with me 
through the rest of the night... . 

Divo: You will say exactly what you mean, 
won’t you? 

Rupert: I mean only that. Stay with me 
until first light... . 


Half a dozen pages later we get: 


Bruno: I was stationed in the Eastern 


Provinces last year. 
Rupert: Ah! Then you, too, have heard 
the goat-singers. 
Bruno: Yes, sir. Those songs. 
Rupert: You know what they are? 
Bruno: The goat songs? Of course. 


Rupert: Well? 

Bruno: They are obscene. 

Rupert: (after a pause) Obscene? 

Bruno: It is the goat-herd’s expression cf 
love—to his goats. The songs don’t mak: 
sense. 

Rupert: Go on. 

Bruno: They’re just filth. That’s all. 


Then further down the page: 
Rupert: Have you ever put your faith in 
love songs, Captain Hurst? Believing them 
to be something more? .. . 
This duologue continues until Dido re- 
enters. 


Divo: I’m sorry I had to leave you. 


Rupert eventually takes his own life, 
and we come to: 


CaTHERINE: . . . I’d like to begin to live 
again. I think I can. Help me. 


But Dido cannot be persuaded to stay. 


Divo: I like you Catherine—always have. 
You’re good and strong really. You can 
do it all without me. 

CaTHERINE: I can’t. Rupert’s dead. 

But Dido leaves her with only the 
feeble priest, the servile doctor, and 
Harry the sentimental maker of films 
to help her pass the time. They have 
no comfort to offer and her cry goes up, 
“I’m cold!” Then it is that the in- 
adequate, well-meaning Harry wraps 
his coat around her, and thereupon 
Dido returns. 

Now for the overtones of poetry. The 
prose of it is that General Rupert 
Forster has been away from Catherine 
seven years, first soldiering, then de- 
feated, disgraced and imprisoned. At 
the opening of the play he has just been 
released and sent back to her. 

Remembering that Catherine’s other 
name is de Troyes, meaning “‘of Troy”’, 
that Dido’s other name is Morgen, 
meaning ‘“‘morning’’, that the play is 
entitled Marching Song, which is some- 
thing that gives a soldier heart to keep 
on marching, glance back over my 
selected fragments. Separately each of 
them is merely a piece of prose dialogue. 
Taken in conjunction each carries the 
overtone of a marching song, or of the 
need for a marching song. Sometimes 
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for Catherine the song grows faint, 
sometimes for Rupert it grows distaste- 
ful, and at these times their will to go 
forward, their will to live, weakens. 

So then, accompanying the factual 


story of Rupert and Catherine in 
relation to Dido and Cadmus we have 
as overtone a marching song, making 
a two-tone poetry; but two tones alone 
add up to poor, thin stuff. Lean closer 
over our fragments then and see what 
more they reveal. 

Though time and place are never 
explicit in Marching Song, a defeated 
General Rupert Forster in a mid- 
twentieth century play must by im- 
plication be German. Can we detect 
beneath our fragments then an under- 
tone of defeated Germany’s plight? 
The fashionable society once concerned 
with coiffure, cosmetics, clothes, now 
keeping going on drugs, religion and 
the films; the militarist with no future 
because his army is disbanded, the 
sentimentalist trying to lure him back 
to past romance, extreme youth im- 
patient and disgusted with the past, all 
could be German. More subtly, an 
honest man, awakened to the ugly 
reality of Hitler’s romantic dreams, is 
reflected in Rupert’s discovery of the 
true meaning of the goat songs. Finally 
a loan from America—Harry’s coat 
offered in kindness—brings in its train 
renewal of life, youth, hope. 

The play then is defeated Germany 
allegorically depicted? Only if we are 
prepared for a change from the 
usually accepted meaning of the word 
“allegory”. Discussing Marching Song 
we cannot say with precision that one 
character represents this, another that, 
that Rupert represents Germany, Harry 
America, for Rupert also represents 
professional soldiering, Harry the 
cinema, Rupert the will to conquer, 
Harry vulgar sentimentality, and Dido 
can be taken for youth, hope, animal 
vitality, love or the will to live. As for 
Catherine, she is at one and the same 
time the beautiful woman from Troy 
for whose sake wars were fought, the 
escapist habit of retreat into the past, 


civilisation in general, Western civilisa- 
tion in particular; she is come all the 
way from ancient Hellas, but now 
because of the loss through war of her 
men of heroic stature, is very near to 
losing the will to continue the march, 
but because ‘‘good and strong really” 
is able to “‘begin to live again”. And 
still deep below all these interpretations 
of Catherine, like the firm earth of 
a river-bed under a_ flowing river, 
Catherine is the earth herself, from time 
to time scorched by war and seemingly 
rendered barren, only to show herself 
capable of flowering once more and 
putting forth new fruit. 

Does all this seem confused? Yes, 
confused in the way that reality itself 
is confused. Have you ever leaned upon 
the parapet of a bridge and studied 
what is below you? At first you see the 
shining surface of water, coloured a 
luminous brown and ruffled by the 
wind. Upon that surface a dragonfly or 
an old dry leaf is borne down stream. 
Then you notice patches of blue on the 
brown. Does this mean that parts of 
the water are blue? Of course not; 
while staring at the water you can see 
reflections of the sky. Those dark 
moving shapes, then, are they moving 
through the air? Birds, perhaps, with- 
out wings? No, they are fish, moving 
through the water, below the surface 
of the water. What of the static shapes, 
not unlike fish? Are they poised in the 
water, or resting on the water, or 
hovering over the water? They are 
pebbles at the bottom of the water. 
They rest on the brownness which is 
the bed of the stream, which is the 
earth. And those two pinkish discs 
directly below our leaning heads? They 
are reflections in the water of your face 
and mine! 

I have not listed everything that 
might be seen in our stream, any more 
than I have listed everything that might 
be seen in John Whiting’s work: prob- 
ably there is much in both that I have 
not even perceived. Maybe I have said 
enough, though, to make clear what 
I mean by poetic prose new style: 
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perhaps also said enough to indicate an 
approach to such a play as Marching 
Song. 

Marching Song is, however, no isolated 
example of the new look in allegory; it 
is merely the fullest and most exact 
example to date. Once we grasp what 
John Whiting is up to we begin to 
notice other writers trying to play 
the same game. Think of the baby 
struggling to get itself born throughout 
Misery Me, while the young couple 
imagine they are going to end their 
lives. ‘Think of Colby, ‘‘The Con- 





fidential Clerk,’ who is at the same 
time the peace of mind that all the 
other characters are striving to become 
possessed of, and yet is himself a 
character striving to become possessed 
of peace of mind. Glance back, if you 
like, over this article and note how a 
carefully argued theory about poetic 
prose can, at the same time, describe 
what may be seen by leaning over that 
particular bend in the stream of English 
dramatic writing, where the first half 
of the twentieth century flows into the 
second. 


AGAINST SOME PART OF POLAND 


By ZBIGNIEW RASZEWSKI 


Hamer: Good sir, whose powers are these? 


Captain: They are of Norway, sir. 


Hamtet: How purpos’d, sir, I pray you? 


Captain: Against some part of Poland. 


HE literal sense of this warlike 
motto may seem out of place at a 
time when the principle of co- 
existence, of a revision of attitude 
between East and West, of resuming 
broken or slackened cultural relations, 
is the order of the day. On the other 
hand, at a time like this it is important 
to remember the fine tradition of cul- 
tural exchanges which took place 
between countries even so apparently 
distant in their historical development, 
so contrasting in their national fortunes, 
as Britain and Poland. 

It is obvious that, as in the case of 
so many other nations, our greatest 
debt to Britain is through William 
Shakespeare, but we on our part may 
claim that our nation is among those 
which have incorporated his work most 
intimately into their national heritage. 
Our acquaintance with Shakespeare is 
of very long standing. Even should 
criticism reject the mention of Poland 
in Hamlet as unimportant, and that of 
“‘sledded Polacks’” as simply non- 


existent, it is worth remembering that 
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Hamlet, tv, 4. 


such references could be quite natural 
in Shakespeare’s time. Poland was then 
one of the largest powers of Europe 
with a flourishing culture. Companies 
of English strolling players, which 
appeared on the Continent at the end 
of the sixteenth century, soon reached 
our frontiers. They landed in the main 
seaports of the Kingdom of Poland— 
Gdansk (Danzig) and Elblag (Elbing). 
In both there were branches of an 
English trading company and a brisk 
export of corn and timber rendered 
communication with England com- 
paratively easy. 

The visits of English players grew 
more and more frequent and they 
advanced further East along the coast 
to Krolewiec (Kénigsberg) in what 
later became East Prussia. The Kur- 
first Johann Sigismund took them 
hence to Warsaw to add splendour to 
the homage he rendered to King 
Sigismund III. Their first performance 
in the Polish capital probably took 
place on November 16th, 1611. The 
Kurfiirst did not spare any expense in 
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making the spectacle as magnificent as 
possible. He spent large sums upon 
splendid dresses, such as the one 
illustrated here. The plays were staged 
in the royal castle (blown up by 
Hitler’s troops in 1944) and it is very 





Asken, who served Sigismund III for 
many years. His stay at the court of 
Ladislas IV, Sigismund’s_ son, is 
recorded in 1636, 1639 and 1641. One 
of the members of Asken’s company 
was the famous “pickled herring”’, 


COSTUME OF AN ENGLISH ACTOR who visited Warsaw in 1611. 


Photograph by J. Swiderski. 


probable that Shakespeare’s works were 
included for the company, apparently 
that of John Green, had five of his plays 
in their repertory. The same company 
played in Warsaw in 1616 and 1618, 
and was succeeded by that of Aaron 
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Robert Reinold, who remained in 
Poland till his death in Warsaw about 
1641, and whose widow received a 
royal pension. Even after the extinction 
of the House of Wasa, we meet English 
players in the country, such as George 








Benteley who attended the coronation 
feast in Cracow in 1669. Those visits 
had an undeniable influence upon 
Polish theatrical life, although it was 
too weak to absorb the great English 
achievements. Shakespeare was. still 
staged by foreign companies at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century and 
even later, during the period of the 
nation’s great cultural revival. A French 
company played Romeo and Juliet in 
1778, a German one staged Hamlet in 
1781 and Aing Lear in 1793. 

Polish versions of Shakespeare ap- 
peared in our native language com- 
paratively early and at once took an 
astonishingly firm hold of the Polish 
stage. Hamlet was first played in Polish 
in 1797 by Wojciech Boguslawski, the 
great actor-manager, playwright and 
teacher of dramatic art, in his own 
translation. The reception of Shake- 
speare coincided with a stormy period 
in our history; the struggle for political 
liberty was a suitable background for 
the enjoyment of the great conflicts and 
passions of his plays. Owing to the 
endeavours of Boguslawski five of the 
tragedies were staged in Polish towns 
up to 1812, and between 1820 and 
1836 one more tragedy and _ two 
comedies were added. From that time 
Shakespeare remains inseparably con- 
nected with our culture. Polish drama, 
which had an enormously important 
part to play in the life of the oppressed 
nation, is permeated through and 
through with the Shakespearean spirit. 
Our greatest dramatist of the nineteenth 
century, Juliusz Slowacki, cried: 

Shakespeare! Thy spirit raised a mount to 

Heaven 

Higher than mountains of God’s own creation. 
Slowacki’s thorough study of Shake- 
speare was based not only on reading, 
for one of his letters from London in 
1831 described his impressions of 
Kean’s interpretation of Richard ITI. 

The intimate relation of our theatre 
with Shakespeare lasts down to the 
present day. During a short initial 
period we did not translate his work 
from the originals, but from adaptations 


by F. L. Schréder, L. S. Mercier, 
J. F. Ducis and others, but even at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when Shakespeare was still played in 
adaptations in England, this practice 
was violently attacked by many of our 
critics. The second half of the nine- 
teenth century brought us a closer 
contact with the originals. 

From the eighteen-sixties to the 
second World War, twenty-seven plays 
of Shakespeare were staged in Poland 
in new translations. Four editions of the 
complete works appeared during that 
period; a fifth, containing entirely new 
translations, is now in preparation. One 
single theatre, the Teatr Polski in 
Warsaw, gave, during the first twenty- 
five years of its existence (1913-1938), 
652 performances of Shakespeare, every 
fifteenth night being devoted to his 
plays. 

The Shakespeare Festival in 1946 
was a confirmation of the _ poet’s 
popularity. It was opened on his birth- 
day, April 23rd, and thirteen companies 
in eleven towns staged nine plays. The 
Festival was closed on August 3lst, 
1947, and prizes were awarded for out- 
standing achievements in acting and 
scenic design. The cult of Shakespeare 
thus became a matter of concern to the 
State and to the whole nation. 


* * * 








Did Poland ever try to repay her 


debt to Shakespeare’s mother country? 
This was probably the question Helena 
Modrzejewska (Modjeska) (1840-1909) 
put to herself when she crossed the 
threshold of Shakespeare’s birthplace 
on October 14th, 1881. She was entitled 
to ask this question as she made the 
first step, and a great one, towards 
repaying the cultural debt. We still 
look at the phenomenon of Modjeska 
with astonishment. Starting her career 
in a provincial touring company she 
became in seven years the first actress 
of Warsaw, registering success in the 
greatest Shakespearean parts. A year 
in the United States, where she arrived 
in 1876, was enough for her to master 
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the language and to appear as a star 
on the American stage. Her triumph in 
San Francisco opened her unique career 
bilingual actress, dividing her 
hard-working life between the stages of 
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Poland and America. From 1880 the 
British stage was added; her first 
appearance in May at the Court 
Cheatre in London proved so successful 
that what was intended as a short tour 
developed into a stay of a year and a 


half. The autumn of the same year was 
spent in touring Britain and the winter 
season of 1880-81 found Modjeska 
again at the Court Theatre. Besides 
playing in Dumas (La Dame aux 
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A MODRZEJEWSKA (Modjeska) as Schiller’s Mary Stuart in Warsaw. 


Camélias), in Scribe (Adrienne Lecouvreur 
and in W. C. Wills (Juana), she 
appeared in her two greatest parts— 
as Schiller’s Mary Stuart and as 
Shakespeare’s Juliet. With Forbes 
Robertson playing opposite her as 
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Romeo, she was received with great 
enthusiasm by the London public as 
‘‘a woman of genius’. In 1885, during 
four months at the Lyceum in London, 
and on her third tour of Britain, she 
played a new Shakespearean role, 
Rosalind in As You Like It. “Outbursts 
of sincere enthusiasm’? were observed 
by the critics during these perform- 
ances. Had she any lasting influence on 
English, as she certainly had upon 
American theatrical art? It would be 
interesting to have the views of 
historians of the English theatre. 

An actress playing successfully in a 
foreign language does not appear often; 
the phenomenon of Joseph Conrad- 
Korzeniowski in the field of literature 
is the only comparison that suggests 
itself. No wonder, then, that our 
representatives upon the English stage 
were more numerous in musical theatre. 
The long succession of Polish opera 
singers who won applause in London 
opens in 1825 with the contralto 
Kornega, but the major successes of our 
singers came at the end of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries. Marcelina Koch- 
anska-Sembrich, Jan, Edward and 
Jézefina Reszke, Wladyslaw Mierz- 
winski, Janina Korolewicz-Waydowa 
were once well known to the habitués 
of Covent Garden. 

Polish ballet-masters and dancers 
also won applause on the banks of the 
Thames and had indubitably some 
formative influence upon modern 
English ballet. The names of Nizynski 
(Nijinsky), Wéjcikowski and Idzikowski 
speak for themselves. Polish productions 
were also included in the repertory of 
Pavlova, to mention only The Wedding 
at Ojcéw with music by Kurpinski 
staged by one of our most eminent 
scenic artists, Wincenty Drabik. The 
choreographer was Pianowski. Polish 
dancers, under the management of 
Bronislawa Nizynska, appeared at Cov- 
ent Garden in 1937 in The Legend of 
Cracow, The Song of the Earth and Apollo 
and a Girl. This was probably the first 
occasion on which a complete Polish 
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ensemble visited the British Isles. 
. * * 

The influence of Shakespeare on the 
Polish theatre should not overshadow 
another interesting page of our cultural 
relations, on which the chief name is 
that of George Bernard Shaw. We 
began to stage his works in 1904, onl 
a little later than the Germans who 
were mainly responsible for spreading 
his fame on the Continent. The 
comedies of the sharp-tongued Irishman 
became at once the daily fare of ow 
theatres. In 1908, four years after the 
first productions of Shaw in Poland, the 
company directed by one of our most 
eniment dramatists, Gabriela Zapolska, 
took Arms and the Man on tour across 
the southern part of our country. The 
greatest part in propagating G.B.S. 
in Poland fell, however, to the Teatr 
Polski in Warsaw. Between 1913 and 
1938 Shaw was the most popular 
author there, being second only to 
Shakespeare. Seventeen of his plays had 
altogether 569 performances, Pygmalion 
with 179 performances heading the list. 
The Apple Cart was given its world 
premiére in Warsaw on June 14th, 
1929, not without some risk. Shaw 
wrote to Szyfman, manager of the 
theatre, on October 18th, 1929: ‘‘The 
Germans were furious and if Sobieniow- 
ski (the Polish translator) had not left 
Malvern before Siegfried Trebitsch, 
there would certainly have been blood- 
shed!” 

During recent years, we must record 
with sorrow, our theatrical relations 
and exchanges correspond in no way to 
these fine traditions. The British public 
has seen since 1939 only theatrical com- 
panies of the Polish emigration which 
can give little idea of what our theatre 
is really like to-day. And for our 
part, we cannot be satisfied with only 
memories of the splendid Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet which we saw in 1947. We 
eagerly await the moment when the 
Old Vic and John Gielgud start for the 
conquest of Eastern Europe along the 
old route known for three hundred 
years—‘‘against some part of Poland.” 
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ACTING ON STAGE AND SCREEN 


By BERNARD MILES 


From an Address given to a joint meeting of The British Kinematograph 


Society and the British Film Academy by whose kind permission it is 


reprinted here. 


his réle is necessary for all kinds of acting, 

whether for stage, screen, radio, or tele- 
vision. In other words, all acting is based on 
the creation of character, even when, as in the 
case of certain screen performances, most of 
the characterizing is done by the director. 

If a piece of make-believe is intended for 
the stage it must be expressed in theatrical 
terms; if for the screen, in cinematic terms. 
Thus our inquiry is largely concerned with 
technique, the means whereby a characteriza- 
tion is conveyed to the audience. 

In order to discover the difference between 
presenting a characterization on the stage and 
on the screen, imagine an actor in a stage 
production due to go into rehearsal in about 
ten days’ time, and see what happens to him 
during the next seven or eight weeks. 

First, he is given a copy of the play, a docu- 
ment composed almost entirely of dialogue 
between the various characters. Thus, from 
the very outset, we see that a stage production 
is made up almost entirely of acting. After 
reading the play three or four times he begins 
to form an impression of his part, and this is 
steadily clarified and developed during 
rehearsals (and still further during the first 
few weeks of performance). Soon he meets the 
rest of the company entrusted with the collec- 
tive task of bringing the play to life, and 
together they rehearse for three or four weeks, 
getting to know each other and gradually 
becoming the people who inhabit the play. 

From the very first rehearsal, the aim is to 
run the play straight through without scripts 
as soon as possible, and this generally happens 
in a week or ten days, fumblingly and full of 
agonized pauses, but otherwise uninterrupted. 
Thereafter, and until the final dress rehearsal, 
it is quite common to rehearse the whole play 
straight through once or twice or even three 
times a day. Thus, stage rehearsals are 
designed to deepen the actor’s sense of con- 
tinuity, and his feeling that he is part of a 
single stream of dramatic events. 

Until the first night the producer is always 
at hand, checking, adjusting, encouraging, 
advising, cajoling, bullying, according to need. 
But from the first night onwards the actors 
are left to create the play by themselves with 
only the audience to help them or hinder 
them as the case may be. 

Rehearsals are always directed 
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auditorium, which is located in a fixed 
position “out in front.”” The wording of the 
playbills outside the theatre is not just a figure 
of speech, for the play is indeed “‘presented”’ 
to the audience. And since that audience may 
number anything from 200 to two or three 
thousand, stage acting must be big enough in 
movement and in gesture, and most of all big 
enough in voice, to carry into the furthest 
corners of the auditorium. This is called 
“projecting” the performance, what stage 
people call “putting it over” or “getting it 
across.” 

Training for the stage, therefore, is a 
training in emphatic behaviour, which can 
draw attention to any point of the stage and 
to any detail of the play, holding it there for 
as long as necessary and then shifting it 
elsewhere. 

The size of emphasis required in a theatre 
as big as the old Lyceum in London, seating 
nearly 3,000, is nowhere better described than 
in Gordon Craig’s study of Henry Irving, 
where he tries to convey something of the 
power and beauty of Irving’s performance in 
a famous melodrama called The Bells. 


While he is taking off the boots and pulling on 
the shoes the men at the table, who are smoking 
and drinking lazily, are telling in drawling tones 
that just before he came in they were saying that 
they did not remember a night like this since 
what was called the Polish Jew’s winter. 

By the time the speaker had got this slowly out 
—it was dragged purposely—Irving was buckling 
his second shoe, seated and leaning over it with 
his two long hands stretched down over the 
buckles. We suddenly saw these fingers stop their 
work; the crown of the head suddenly seemed to 
glitter and become frozen—and then, at the pace 
of the slowest and most terrified snail, the two 
hands, still motionless and dead, were seen to be 
coming up the side of the leg . . . the whole torso 
of the man, also seeming frozen, was gradually, 
and by an almost imperceptible movement, seen to 
be drawing up and back, as it would straighten 
a little, and to lean a little against the back of 
the chair on which he was seated. 

Once in that position—motionless—eyes fixed 
ahead of him and fixed on us all—there he sat 
Sor the space of ten to twelve seconds, which, I can 
assure you, seemed to us all like a lifetime... 


That is the scale of action, both temporal 
and spatial, required on the stage. 








Since most plays are fashioned almost 
entirely of dialogue, the heaviest gun in the 
stage actor’s armoury will always be his voice, 
especially as it is the strongest of all character- 
tokens and is that part of his equipment which 
can be trained to carry furthest. 

The stage actor’s work on his role does not 
cease with the first performance. In fact, that 
is only the beginning of a new stage of develop- 
ment, for at last he has met, and from now 
onwards continues to meet, the other half of 
a complete theatrical performance, the 
audience. Between them, the company and 
eight different audiences a week bring the 
production to its final shape, or rather to the 
first of its final shapes, for the performance of 
a play goes on changing to the very end. Still, 
after three or four weeks an actor may well 
feel that he has begun to give a performance 
he would not mind submitting to criticism. 
(It is one of the miseries of an actor’s life that 
critics rarely see any but his first and therefore 
his worst performances.) 

Most actors would agree that one of the 
deepest satisfactions of stage acting is the 
opportunity it gives for polishing, deepening 
and refining one’s work. In acting, as in every 
other walk of life, practice makes perfect, and 
it is no accident that the rdles which are 
inseparable from the names of particular 
performers are rdles which they have played 
hundreds and sometimes thousands of times 
Irving’s Matthias, Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet, 
Pavlova’s Swan, Nijinski’s Faune, Chaliapin’s 
Boris, Flagstad’s Isolde and so on. 

This is how Chaliapin puts it in his auto- 
biography: 

The actor has made a searching study of his 
part; his fertile imagination has had free rein; 
at rehearsals he has carefully worked out his 
actions and intonations; by exercising — strict 
control over his means of expression, he has 
attained an harmonious whole. The picture that 
he had in mind before the rehearsals started is 
now finished and complete. 

At the first performance, he surpasses himself 
and makes a conquest of the audience. Has the 
part, then, reached its zenith? 

No, not yet. It has still to be mellowed by 
performance after performance, during many years. 
Agreed that there is work and knowledge and 
talent in the picture, there still lacks one thing t 
perfect it, and that is practice. 

If imagination is the mother from whom a 
part is born, practice is the foster-mother who 
encourages its normal development. 

Now take an actor chosen to play the same 
part in a screen version of this play. 

First, the screen actor is given a shooting 
script, a rough blue print of the finished film, 
a technical document in which the relative 
unimportance of the actor is clearly indicated, 
since it contains not only dialogue and details 
of action, but a thousand and one directions 
connected with the pure mechanics of film- 
making, sequence and scene numbers, camera 
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positions and details of its movement, words 
like cut, dissolve, pan, sync, track, matte, 
dolly, montage, and so on. As a fine old stage 
actress, Haidee Wright, said to my wife during 
the shooting of The Citadel: “It’s a machine, 
my dear, and I was brought up to be afraid 
of machines.” 

The film actor rarely meets his fellow per- 
formers until the first day’s shooting and 
sometimes not even then. All his character 
creation must be done alone, without the boon 
of progressive rehearsal and the support of 
colleagues. The stage actor’s period of study 
and search for the character, however brief, is 
followed by weeks and sometimes months, of 
continuing that search during both rehearsal 
and performance. However long and hard the 
film actor studies, the period of actual 
rehearsal, i.e. the time during which he is 
expected to demonstrate the transformation he 
has been working on, is of the very briefest. 
This means he must develop a_ specially 
intensive method for studying his rdle, as well 
as a fresh technique for expressing it. 

Then a film role is broken up into hundreds 
of fragments, and it may be two or three 
months before the actor has rehearsed and 
performed his part from beginning to end. It 
seems to me that the disadvantages of acting 
one’s part in small pieces in the special manner 
dictated by film-making, far outweigh the 
advantages. But in a sense it is always easier 
to do part of a job than to do the whole. In 
a film studio you can even go on doing it 
until you get it right. This means that you 


can, in theory at any rate, abandon yourself 


more completely than ever you would dare to 
do on the stage. 

If an accident happens, if a prop is missing, 
if a moustache or a cluster of ringlets comes 
unstuck, if you forget your lines, you can 
always do the scene again. This is at least part- 
compensation for lack of rehearsals. The stage 
actor must go on at all costs. In the studio 
you can always see a print of your previous 
day’s work and make adjustments both in 
characterization and in your expression of it, 
a privilege denied to the stage actor who must 
plant a candid observer amongst the audience 
before he can learn how his performance 
sounds and what it looks like. ‘“‘Am I doing 
too much in such and such a place?” he asks. 
“Can you hear me at the back when I lower 
my voice or when I turn my head up stage?” 
“Is my make-up heavy enough?” And so on. 
In other words ‘“‘How is it coming over?” 

The film actor can see and hear the answers 
to all such questions at daily rushes. 

Lastly, the director is present at every shot, 
i.e. present at the performance as well as at 
rehearsals, encouraging, reacting, checking, 
guiding, making sure that each fragment fits 
the vision of the finished film which he carries 
in his mind. Ideally, he is a mixture of critical 
audience and friendly critic, in equal pro- 
portions. In other words, a mixture of the 
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right kind of audience and the right kind of 


critic. Also close at hand, watching and 
listening with a discriminating attention that 
few theatre audiences could boast, are the 
cameraman and his crew, the boom swinger 
and the sound recordist, the make-up man 
and the hairdresser, sparks, chippies, props, 
painters, plasterers and so on, fifty or sixty 
sympathetic human beings who all know good 
film acting when they see it and before whom 
you are therefore on your mettle in much the 
same way as you are in the theatre when there 
is somebody very special out in front. 

The actor who says he dislikes filming 
because he can’t act properly without an 
audience, generally means that he feels lost 
without those tides of emotion which roll 
towards the stage, and which give a verdict 
upon his performance in no way related to its 
quality, as on a Bobby Soxers’ night at the 
London Palladium or the first and last nights 
of a season at the Old Vic. 

Here is Robert Donat on the subject: 

There is nothing to equal the electric give-and- 
take of a full house, but it is false to describe an 
audience reaction as “‘subtle.”’ All mass reaction 
is collective; its emotions are simple, sometimes 
crude and often based on hysteria. It is an 
undeniable stimulus but no more potent than the 
creative stimulus of actual endeavour. I am certain 
that my best has been given either in my own 
study or at rehearsals where there was no audience 
at all. 

The smaller the fragments into which a role 
is broken, the more perfect they must be. ‘Their 
very brevity puts the performer into the most 
exacting frame of mind, to say nothing of their 
finality. There will be a chance to make adjust- 
ments in future fragments, but the scene you 
are playing now is being fixed on celluloid for 


good. In spite of the fact that the number of 


takes is theoretically unlimited, there is always 
the feeling that the present one might be the 
one eventually used, and the performance 
which finally appears on the screen can never 
be changed. 

Stanislavsky realized that what an actor 
needs almost more than anything else is a 
technique for getting into the right mood 
night after night. We all know that a per- 
former is sometimes inspired. How can we be 
sure he is always inspired? If this is a major 
problem on the stage, where the actor has to 
launch out only once and is thereafter borne 
along by the story itself, by the performances 
of his colleagues and also by the response 
of the audience, how much more is it a 
problem in the film studio, where so much is 
technical and mechanical, where there is no 
tide of emotion to ride on, no support from 
what has happened immediately before (the 
scene hasn’t even been shot yet!) where you are 
regularly expected to perform at an imaginary 
spot a few inches to left or right of the camera 
instead of at the character you are supposed 
to be talking to, where the right mood must 
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be called up so frequently? 

A final obstacle is the fact that the pieces 
of a rdle are hardly ever shot in their proper 
order, but according to the dictates of the 
production office, which are governed by avail- 
ability of artists (especially those who have 
matinées), over-running of contracts, sequence 
of set-construction, weather, hotel accom- 
modation, and a thousand other problems of 
pure supply, i.e., feeding sufficient of the right 
raw material onto the floor to keep the 
director and his’ technicians constantly 
occupied. It is understandable that the actor’s 
problems should take second place to problems 
which in the end boil down to the hard cash 
without which films could not be made. 

The film starts off with continuity in its 
scripting and it will end with continuity in the 
cutting room. Between script and final cut 
that continuity is purposely broken in order to 
serve the technique of film-making itself. 
Unluckily for him, the actor only experiences 
that baffling between-stage. But as soon as 
cach detail of his part is finished it starts its 
onward (or should we call it homeward ?) 


journey towards the continuity of the finished 


film. In the cinema it is only the director and 
editor who experience that deep satisfaction 
felt by the stage actor in playing his part right 
through from beginning to end at every 
performance. Even then they experience it in 
a very different fashion, not once a day for 
many weeks but as a single and deeply- 
exhausting experience spread over many 
months. 

We have already observed that the words 
‘““Such-and-Such a company presents So-and- 
So in Such-and-Such a play,” generally used 
in theatrical advertisements, are in fact true, 
since that is indeed what happens. Film 
distributors have adopted the same wording, 
though in the cinema it would be far more 
accurate to say ‘“Such-and-Such a company 
presents you to So-and-So in Such-and-Such 
a film.’ Certainly the audience sits in a fixed 
position as in the theatre, but it is only the 
screening which is presented to them, not the 
actual performance. The director takes them 
in search of the performance, it is he who is 
the master of emphasis, directing the eye and 
ear of the beholder exactly where he wants to. 

In fact, film direction is a perfect epitome 
of the rule of force, deliberately excluding the 
element of choice from the audience, which is 
made to look at and to listen to whatever 
broad prospect or tiny detail the director has 
selected for its attention. In other words, the 
actor need no longer present his performance 
as to a fixed audience because camera and 
microphone are placed to receive it or to 
receive some carefully selected detail of it from 
whatever position the director chooses. 

Imagine a boxer moving freely round a 
punching bag, hitting it with varying speed 
and power, from every possible angle and with 
punches of different length, all according to 








the accepted rules of boxing, its leading, its 
weaving, its countering, its crossing, its 
covering up, etc., and always taking into 
account the movement of the bag. So the film 
director, armed with camera and microphone, 
i.e., accompanied by an imaginary audience, 
moves round and round his subject exploring 
it at will. 

Not only does the film actor no longer 
present his performance (except in his awareness 
of the camera which can scarcely be called 
presentation), he no longer projects it either, 
except as far as the camera and the micro- 
phone. In the occasional long shot this may 
be as far as the distance between the stage 
and the front row of the dress circle or even 
further, in which case his acting can be fairly 
broad. When the gap closes to what may 
loosely be called mid-shot, the scale must be 
changed to something like real life. And in a 
very close shot even life size is far too big, for 
the performance is now, as it were, under a 
microscope, and must be so under-projected, 
so de-emphasized, that in real life it would not 
register at all. On the stage, being is insepar- 
able from doing. In close-up it is enough to be. 

When lovers gaze at each other from the 
closest possible range, they can read the 
thoughts in one another’s eyes, and pack a 
world of meaning into the flicker of an eyelid 
or the most delicate sigh. So it is in a close-up, 
except that the film camera and the micro- 
phone approach you with neither love nor 
longing, but with merciless curiosity and an 
insatiable hunger for the truth. 

This means that the film actor has to 
develop a new and most untheatrical gift, an 
acute and delicate sense of measurement. 
When your face is 12 feet high on the screen 
you must be able to express your thoughts 
with a precision which would have no meaning 
at all in the theatre and those thoughts must 
be utterly true to the character you are 
playing. Not only must you tell the truth but 
you must be sure that it looks like the truth, 
or those two arch lie-detectors, the camera 
and the microphone, will be sure to give you 
away. 

Once again it 
technique, and technique is governed by 
means of expression. In the theatre the voice 
is all-important, in the film studio the eye. 

This change of gear from voice to eyes is 
perhaps the biggest of all the technical 
differences between stage acting and film 
acting. In order to attract the attention of 
3,000 people in the old Lyceum, we have seen 
how Irving used a slow movement of his whole 
body, also how he arranged to be bending 
down over his boots when the cue “purposely 
dragged out’? was spoken, so that he could 


hold the audience in suspense before revealing 
to them what effect the fatal words had had. 
We also noticed that his hands moved up the 
side of his legs ‘‘at the pace of the slowest 
and most terrified snail,’ that his torso was 








is largely a question of 


“gradually” {seen to be drawing up and}bacl 
and that this one piece of business seemed t« 
last ‘‘a life-time.’”? On the screen that woulc 
all be conveyed in close-up, with only the eye: 
and perhaps the lips seen to move, and ther 
only very slightly. 

Just as the stage actor soon “gets the feel’ 
of whatever theatre he is playing in and 
pitches his performance accordingly, so the 
film actor must learn, as if by second nature, 
to translate whatever he is doing into terms of 
what it will look like on the screen. Just as 
the cameraman uses a light meter to guard 
against over- or under-exposure, so the actor 
needs an emotion meter to guard him against 
over- or under-expression, an apparatus for 
pre-selecting the “gear”? in which he plays 
each particular shot. 

I remember, during the shooting of Pastor 
Hall, how Roy Boulting managed to solve this 
problem of gear-changing for the late Sir 
Seymour Hicks, a stage actor of immense 
experience and vitality, who, if not entirely 
new to films, had certainly made none since 
the early silent days. When he came to rehearse 
his first scene he went through it just as if he 
had been on the stage. It was magnificent and 
absolutely true to character, but far too big, 
and all the director’s most subtle and sweet- 
tempered efforts to make him play it in a 
lower key were unavailing. He simply couldn’t 
believe that what he had been doing for fifty 


years and what had carried him to the top of 


the tree was not right. 

In the end Roy Boulting said: “Let’s do 
one your way and one my way and you shall 
choose which print we finally use.” To this 
Seymour agreed and when he saw the rushes 


next morning he was, of course, utterly 
convinced. 
I also remember that delightful actor, 


Edward Rigby, telling a group of colleagues 
how Sam Wood had praised him to the skies 
for the way he rehearsed one of his scenes in 
A Yank at Oxford, but how he had ended the 
praise by saying: “Could you give me about 
a quarter of it when we come to shoot?” 

In the theatre the actor is the chief emphasi: 
marker. It is true that much of the emphasis is 
pre-arranged by the producer, but it is the 
actor who carries it out. In the cinema the 
master of emphasis is the director. The atten- 
tion of the audience is attracted and held by 
the actor only so far as the director permits 
and always within the wider pattern of 
emphasis which the director himself imposes 
by editing—-a form of emphatic behaviour in 
which acting plays no part. 

Trained actors, that is, human_ beings 
practised in character creation and in its 
expression, are not necessary in the cinema, 
certainly not in the way that they are necessary 
in the theatre. The fact that a film is shot in 
fragments, and that if necessary these frag- 
ments can be broken up into even smaller 
fragments, the fact that the film director is 
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present at the performance as wel] as at 
rehearsals and that during a silent shot he can 
even shout instructions at you while you are 
acting, means that if necessary the business of 
character creation and development can be 
taken over by him and communicated to the 
performer piece-meal. 


That is how children act. The character 
and behaviour of the little boy in The Fallen Idol 
was imagined by Carol Reed and handed out 
to Bobbie Henrey a little at a time. Similarly 
the young Pip in Great Expectations was the 
creation of David Lean, handed out in small 
pieces to a clever child actor, Anthony Wager. 
Che same is true of dogs. The director imagines 
the necessary pieces of dog-behaviour, describes 
them to the dog's trainer and the trainer gets 
the dog to reproduce them. 

It may be argued that anybody can be made 
to act on these terms. And why not? As long 
as someone present can describe how the 
character should behave, it doesn’t matter. 
The studious character-building side of every 
actor supplies his expressive creative side with 
such information in any case. Why should not 
a studious character-building intelligence out- 
side his own supply such information to a 
performer who cannot invent it for himself, 
but who can use it when it is invented for him? 
This is only what we call the ability to “take 
direction” and is almost as common in the 
theatre as it is in the cinema. It is only the 
complete function of acting divided between 
two people. 

Even when a film is performed by highly 
skilled actors, director-emphasis is still its over- 
riding feature. Indeed, the actor depends upon 
such emphasis to complete his own _ per- 
formance. However wonderful the acting, it 
can be made or marred by the way the 
director takes the camera and microphone in 
search of it and by what happens to it after 
it reaches the cutting room. In the theatre 
you spend anything from four to ten weeks 
before you and your colleagues find the true 
rhythm and sweep of your own roles and of 
the whole play. In the cinema the director 
spends just as many weeks finding the rhythm 
of the whole film and imposing it upon a mass 
of film footage which includes the performances 
of all the actors. 

The peculiar nature of film making even 
allows the director to add fresh and subtle 
acting touches undreamed of during actual 
performances. 

A celebrated British director, who must be 
nameless, was once cutting a film in which an 
up-and-coming female star had the chief part 
and was at his wits’ end to find a few feet in 
which the young lady looked suitably delighted 
at seeing her fiancé walk into the room after 
having been reported dead. Eventually he 
found a short end immediately following the 
clappers, in which the actress responded with 
complete abandon to the shout “Tea up!” 
The director assured me that this particular 


shot was the making of her performance and 
that it helped to set her feet on the high road 
to fame. 

‘In general, film acting may be said to be 
included in stage acting. A competent stage 
actor has only to go to the film studio with 
a completely open mind and be prepared to 
make radical adjustments in what he is already 
used to doing, in order to become a competent 
film actor. 

Until they become a habit all these adjust- 
ments, measuring the gear changes, keeping 
a grip on continuity and so on, can be 
communicated by the director, just as he can 
communicate acting itself to people who have 
never acted in their lives before. But a film 
actor who has never worked in the theatre 
cannot suddenly take up stage acting because 
it depends upon a technique of emphasis, and 
the ability to sustain it over long periods, 
which together require many years of hard 
training. It is one thing to ask a stage actor 
to give far less than he is used to giving in 
the theatre, but quite another to ask a film 
actor to give far more than he is used to 
giving in front of the camera, when that far 
more isn’t there to give and can only be put 
there by long and intense cultivation. 

Film acting calls for powers of concentra- 
tion, accuracy and truthfulness rarely if ever 
demanded of the stage actor, who cannot avoid 
slackening or coarsening or adulterating some 
part of his work in the nightly embrace of the 
audience. 

The trouble is that stage acting, like other 
forms of embracing, is extremely enjoyable, 
far more “matey” and ‘“‘cosy” than film 
acting, which is like embracing by letter or 
by telephone. 

A theatrical performance is an act of 
fellowship in which the interchange of warmth 
between stage and auditorium gives everyone 
present a feeling of immense comfort and well- 
being. What is happening on the stage is 
happening specially for us and we are making 
a special contribution to it. There have been 
performances before and there will be many 
after, but this particular one will never happen 
again. 

In the cinema both actor and audience are 
denied this refreshing act of fellowship. The 
performance is not being given here and now 
at all, it was given months or even years ago. 
Far from being influenced by our presence, 
the very same film is probably being screened 
in hundreds of cinemas all over the country. 
The cinema in which we are seeing it may be 
full, but if it were empty it wouldn’t make a 
bit of difference. The performance would be 
precisely the same performance. 

But this loneliness of film acting, the fact 
that it is sold in tins and the fact that the 
audience has no influence on it, must not 


beguile the actor into the belief that it is only 
a subsidiary branch of his art. On the contrary, 
it will call forth his very highest powers, 








Lost Leader 
Harley Granville Barker, by C. B. Purdom. 
Rockliff. 30s. 

To those of us who knew and worked with 
Harley Granville Barker, the appearance of 
this biography is a welcome sign that his 
influence is sufficiently alive to-day to stir the 
imagination and stimulate the industry of the 
scholar. I, for one, am deeply grateful to Mr. 
Purdom because this side idolatory I wor- 
shipped Barker as the embodiment of the spirit 
that is needed to make the theatre the refresh- 
ment, the recreation in its true sense, that it is 
meant to be. My admiration for and my 
acceptance of Granville Barker’s mission for 
the betterment of the theatre were absolute 
and unquestioning. So much so, that my more 
ribald and sacrilegious friends used to declare 
that in the unlikely event of my going to 
heaven, | should be found with a harp singing 
‘Harley! Harley! Harley!” 

Through all human beings there runs a 
chord that responds to Truth. It was truth 
in the theatre that Harley Granville Barker 
made it his mission to pursue. His success with 
his audiences, and the enduring memory of it, 
is proof positive of how often he succeeded in 
achieving it. 

Wisely Mr. Purdom has divided his book 
into four parts: (1) The Actor; (II) The 
Producer; (IIL) Visit to America and the First 
World War; and (IV) The Writer. Parts I, 
Il and IV form what Barker had always said 
should be the pattern of his working life. ‘To 
those who condemned his withdrawal from 
active leadership his friends would exclaim 
“But that is exactly what he always meant to 
do.” The fact that no one was able to accept 
his withdrawal with equanimity is the measure 
of the high hopes he had aroused. No one 
complains if the ordinary man accomplishes 
what he had set himself to do and departs; 
but let the extraordinary man do so, and we 
mourn the tragedy of the greater might-have- 
been. 

Harley Granville Barker should have been 
the first director of England’s National 
(heatre. That the English as a race had not 
moved sufficiently fast to have the Theatre 
built in his lifetime is England’s tragedy, not 


his. ‘Throughout this book there are proofs of 


the really gruelling work that William Archer 
and Granville Barker put in for the establish- 
ment of a National Theatre and the constant 
pressure that they brought to bear on those 
in high office at the time. It is a fact that 
people get the government they deserve, and 
in the same way people get the theatre they 
deserve. 

Mr. Purdom says in his epilogue: ‘“That 
there was greatness in Barker is suggested by 
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the fact that he has become a legend so soon 
after his death. The impression of his per- 
sonality was such that his memory is held in 
devotion by everyone, almost without excep- 
tion, who was brought into touch with him 
and the revolution in the theatre of which he 
was the figure-head has put him in a place 
unchallenged by any other theatrical figure of 
the century in this country. The theatre that 
is to come will be built by those who owe 
their inspiration to him.’”? What Mr. Purdom 
has written could not have been better 
expressed. Those who were lucky enough to 
work under Barker will tell you that whatever 
he touched had distinction. This is a quality 
that endures, and in due course Barker’s plays 
and prefaces will come into their own because 
of it. 


Even at the height of his success when, as 


John Masefield wrote, **People look upon you 


as a god,” there were very many of his fellow 
actors and actresses who thought his distinc- 
tion a tiresome result of his intellect. Intelli- 
gence is not regarded as a particularly com- 
mendable quality in an actor or actress. It is 
frequently replaced by an instinct that enables 
its possessor to do in a flash what the intellect 
takes hours to work out. In Barker’s case I 
don’t think it would be an exaggeration to 
say of him that he was a divinely inspired 
intellectual. All inspiration, if it is to endure, 
and if others are to understand and enjoy it, 
must be fixed by technique. Barker was, as 
an actor, able to make technique look like 
inspiration; as a producer, to teach others 
how to do so, and as a writer of Shakespearian 
prefaces to set down for future generations the 
way it could be done. Each of these three 
phases of his service to the theatre, actor, 
producer and writer lasted almost exactly ten 
years, and to cach he devoted himself with the 
tireless energy of the lover. Even when, in his 
third phase of writer he returned to his second 
and produced Shakespeare or one of his own 
plays, his absorption in the task in hand 
seemed to feed his energies and never exhaust 
them. 

Part IIT (Visit to America and the First 
World War) deals with perfect discretion and 
complete impartiality with the break-up of 
his marriage to Lillah McCarthy and _ their 
subsequent second marriages. My own feeling 
about the private lives of public men and 
women is that they are not and should not 
be made public property, but I suppose that 
when historians of the theatre deal with the 
beginnings of the twentieth century a glimpse 
must be afforded into the private lives of these 
particular people; if it must, then Mr. Purdom 


is to be congratulated on his method of 


doing it. 
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Nor is this the only thing in the book for 
which he is to be congratulated. His epilogue, 
the comprehensive list of Barker’s plays and 
writings, and the index at the end are all 
admirable; and all through the book the 
fascinating glimpses given in illustrations and 
letterpress of the young beginnings of Barker 
and the friends whose names have since 
become household words are a continual joy. 
My advice is—-get the book. 


NicHOLAS HANNEN 


Great Playwrights, Great Player 
James Bridie and His Theatre, by Winifred 
Bannister. Rockliff. 25s. Sybil Thorndike, by 
J. C. Trewin. Rockliff. 12s. 6d. Theatrical 
Companion to Maugham, by Raymond 
Mander and Foe Mitchenson. Rockliff. 42s. 

Mrs. Bannister’s book on Bridie is not, and 
does not pretend to be, a complete or definitive 
biography. A quarter of it is a biographical 
sketch, and the remaining three-quarters is a 
description and an examination of the plays. 
Yet the gnome who was James Bridie, eager 
and inscrutable, is clearly before the mind’s 
eye all the time one reads this excellent book. 
It is like a Bridie play, both satisfying and 
dissatisfying, at once complete and incom- 
plete, at the same time good and bad, never 
untrue and yet never the whole truth. 

The subject’s wife, Mrs. Mavor, may one 
day—if she has the impetus to write—-give us 
a satisfactory and revealing book on Dr. 


Osborne Henry Mavor who called himself 


‘‘James Bridie’ when he wrote plays for the 
Scottish-English theatre. It would seem that 
no one else whatsoever really knew him well 
enough to do so. 

In my half-dozen encounters with him I 
thought him one of the most puzzling men I 
had ever met. The first encounter was at a 
small, delightful supper-party in London when 
I heard Edith Evans challenging him to write 
her ‘‘a larkish play”. (The result, ten years 
later, was Daphne Laureola, a masterpiece both 
for him and for Dame Edith.) The subsequent 
occasions were at Malvern, at Edinburgh, and 
at Glasgow, and when I think of him now, it 
is as he was at one of our last meetings when 
he told me in great detail the plot of his latest 
comedy. This account amused him far more 
than it did me, and in the middle of the recital, 
while I was secretly thinking how inordinately 
vain are most Scotsmen, he suddenly stopped 
and said: “‘But here I am enjoying my new 
play far more than you damned critics will 
ever do!” But there was no bad temper in 
his rebuke. 

Other people emerge from Mrs. Bannister’s 
book far more satisfying and clearly than 
Bridie does—-Dame Edith herself, for example. 
Like any other good journalist Mrs. Bannister 
knows when and what to quote, and she 
reproduces in toto this vivid extract from The 
Art of Adventure by Mr. Eric Linklater. It is 
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a description of a civic lunch in Glasgow: 

**Mr. Bridie was required to make a speech. 
He stood up, fumbled irresolutely with some 
notes, and put them in his pocket. * I am not,’ 
he said, ‘ going to deliver the very good speech 
which I had prepared. With Miss Evans in our 
company, all other speeches are irrelevant 
and | have no interest in them. I shall speak 
about Miss Evans.’ And he spoke so aptly, 
with such judgment, eloquence and so nice a 
warmth, that Dame Edith, when he had 
finished, rose impulsively, and in the noble 
melody to which she alone can tune the 
human voice, declared: *‘ My Lord Provost! 
I apologise for what is, I cannot deny it, the 
gravest breach of decorum—for convention 
and common modesty, both, in the ordinary 
ways require privacy for a proposal—yet I 
dare not lose this immediate opportunity but 
must say now before you all, that if Mr. 
Bridie’s dear wife should ever decide to release 
him from his present engagement I intend to 
marry him myself.’ ”’ 

This is in every sense a happy citation, and 
it suggests that Mr. Linklater would be the 
one person besides his wife who might give 
us a true biography of James Bridie. He does 
contribute to the book a preface of a single 
page. But it is a searchlight of a page. It tells 
us that Mrs. Bannister ‘‘does something to 
expose the strands and intricacies of the riddle, 
though she does not presume to answer it.” 
It tells us that the quality of sheer goodness 
in Bridie’s character was “‘tightly knotted with 
a brilliant cord of indomitable gaiety.” It 
reminds us, moreover, that Bridie, who was 
no reformer but a man with a fine talent for 
idleness, nevertheless “‘undertook a vast and 
laborious reform of the city of Glasgow, and 
endowed it with the permanent gaiety of an 
indigenous theatre.’ And it finally and 
adequately reviews the book to which it is a 
preface: ‘Her catalogue raisonné of the plays 
will be useful to students of Bridie the drama- 
tist, and her painstaking account of the theatre 
he established, and what it accomplished, is 
a necessary reminder of the work he did for 
the art he loved.” 

Mr. Trewin’s Sybil Thorndike is the latest 
addition to an admirable and cherishable and 
copiously illustrated series of monographs 
which has already disposed of Alec Guinness, 
Edith Evans, and Peggy Ashcroft in that order, 
and next promises Eric Portman, Emlyn 
Williams, and Paul Rogers. But surely the 
last is yet but young in deed? Where are 
Sir John and Sir Laurence and Sir Ralph? 

The photographs in the present example 
include one in which Dame Sybil squints 
and pulls a face while cavorting in a romp 
called Advertising April (which two dear dead 
colleagues of mine, Herbert Farjeon and 
Horace Horsnell, once wrote together to give 
our prime tragedienne a chance to rollick in 
pure farce. I cannot believe that Dame Sybil 
who has been regaling the Antipodes this past 





year and more, would have allowed this 
picture to be perpetuated. But on every other 
page Mr. Trewin reveals his subject with his 
usual taste and discernment. He shrewdly 
both begins and ends by dwelling on the 
Siddonsian quality of Dame Sybil’s Lady 
Randolph in the revival of Home’s Douglas 
at the Edinburgh Festival of 1950; and he 
rightly calls her creation of Shaw’s Saint Joan 
“‘one of the overwhelming performances of the 
half-century.”’ No other Joan since this original 
has caught the ecstatic dreamer as well as the 
rough-tongued maid, the saint as well as the 
warrior, and the Thorndike Joan kneeling at 
prayer in Rheims Cathedral—rightly repro- 
duced here—will always be the true and com- 
plete Joan to incipient fogeys like Mr. Trewin 
and myself. 

In Messrs. Mander and Mitchenson’s 
Theatrical Companion to Maugham we _ have 
another catalogue raisonné—vast, useful, reliable, 
accurate. “‘Your industry is as staggering as 
your accuracy is impressive,” writes Mr. 
Maugham himself to the compilers in an 
introductory note fifty words long, and once 
again the introducer provides the perfect 
review. 

Mr. Trewin, in his long introduction to this 
teeming catalogue, does not sufficiently deplore 
the fact that Mr. Maugham too summarily 
gave up writing for the theatre with the 
failure of Sheppey away back in 1933. He 
forgives him:—‘‘He chose his own time to go, 
deciding that there was autumn in the air, 
tiring of the conventions of the drama, and 
sighing for the liberty of fiction.’ But we 
cannot so easily forgive. The loss of any fresh 
Maugham to the theatre in the last twenty-odd 


years has been irreparable. Ante Det 


The Chapmans and the Drakes 
These Were Actors by George D. Ford. 
Library Publishers. New York. $5. 

This book has a special interest, coming 
from the pen of a descendant of two dis- 
tinguished families—Chapmans and Drakes— 
who carried over the theatrical tradition from 
England to the United States. 

Students may perhaps be warned that the 
book does not deal with George Chapman, the 
sixteenth-century actor, playwright and critic. 

It opens with a vivid picture of an early 
eighteenth-century Thomas Chapman who, 
having taken part in the Blenheim campaign, 
finds himself without occupation in London: 
in a barber’s shop he by chance attracts the 
notice of John Rich by his voice and appear- 
ance, and is offered the part of the Beggar in 
Rich’s new enterprise The Beggar’s Opera. From 
that time onwards he is a regular-‘member of 
Rich’s company, acting many of the great 
parts and consorting with many of the great 
actors of the day. He plays second male lead 
to Garrick, and the climax of his Shakespear- 
ean career comes when he acts Jacques to 





Peg Woffington’s Rosalind. It is thus that he 
becomes a chief actor in her last tragic scene, 
when she collapses on the stage after speaking 
the Epilogue to As You Like It. “Tom moved 
quickly towards her dressing-room, but before 
he reached the door he felt the body of 
Mistress Peg Woffington grow heavy and life- 
less in his arms.” 

It is Thomas Chapman’s grandson, William 
Chapman senior, who is the founder of the 
theatrical family. After thirty-five years at 
Covent Garden he migrated with his children 
to America, whither one of his sons had already 
preceded him, and there started the showboats 
on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. ‘“The Chap- 
mans’ river-boat, christened ‘The Theatre’, 
was to be a seasonal occupation. During the 
warm months the family troupe would play the 
river towns and during the regular theatrical 
season .perform in the established centres. But 
the ‘playhouse on a raft’, forerunner of the 
elegant showboat, proved so successful that it 
took the whole year to complete the tour.” 

William Chapman senior was still playing 
the Ghost in Hamlet at the age of ninety, and 
it is recorded that on one occasion the ghost 
convulsed the audience by absent-mindedly 
making his first entrance wearing spectacles. 

The founder of the Drake family, Sam 
Drake, was a contemporary of William Chap- 
man senior. He started a circuit of theatres 
while William Chapman was running the 
showboats. Their grandchildren, Harry Chap- 
man and Julia Drake, married, thus uniting 
the two families. 

These are only the main characters in a 
story full of minor personalities—a story which 
covers whole chapters of American history. 
San Francisco at the time of the gold rush is 
vividly described, and the civil war breaks 
into the lives of the two families. It is not a 
work of research, but it presents in an intimate 
and attractive fashion the different phases of 
stage life, and is written in a pleasant narrative 
form full of racy anecdotes. It is excellently 
printed and bound by the Haddon Craftsmen, 
and illustrated with drawings of the old 
theatres, photographs of the chief personages, 
and facsimiles of playbills. It ought to serve 
a very useful function. 

F. S. Boas 


Theatre Annuals 


Theatre 1954-5, by Ivor Brown. Reinhardt. 18s. 
Theatre World Annual No. 6, by Frances 
Stephens. Rockliff. 18s. 

There are some good photographs in Ivor 
Brown’s new annual and some mild criticisms 
in Frances Stephens’ latest picture book. But 
by and large, of course, the latter is for the 
pictorial souvenir public and the former for 
those who want a more controversial comment 
on the theatrical twelve-month from mid-1954 
to mid-1955. Still nobody (least of all himself) 
would accuse Ivor Brown of being a highbrow 
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critic, and lots of production photographs are 
useful not only as pin-ups. Those who are 
unwilling to wager 18s. each way would 
doubtless like to see a merger of the two 
annuals in future years. The duplication of 
cast lists would be eliminated for one thing, 
and the comments and pictures would usefully 
complement each other. 

The very varied subject-matter of these two 
books cannot be discussed in a short notice. 
Those who want their own theatre-going 
recollections revived and stimulated will enjoy 
them both. Those who want reliable reference 
books, and expect an annual survey to be 
comprehensive, consistent and consultable, 
may find a few minor details that might be 
remedied in other years. On what sort of 
system, if any, does Miss Stephens hand out 
bouquets to all three principals in Anouilh’s 
Time Remembered and say nothing about the 
performances of Dorothy Tutin, Donald 
Pleasence, or of anyone else for that matter, 
in Anouilh’s The Lark? Why doesn’t Ivor 
Brown have something to say about the very 
interesting revival of Six Characters in Search of 
an Author; why does he omit the name of the 
translator of this new version; why doesn’t he 
define the limited scope of his index, and why 
doesn’t he facilitate reference to his reviews by 
adding the play titles to the captions in the 
Contents List? As it is they are crossword 
clues: ‘‘The Maid’s Tragedy,” for instance, 
here signifies a review of St. Joan and The Lark. 
Substantially, however, Ivor Brown is well up 


to his old form. Roy WALKER 


Ballet—Past and Present 

Modern Ballet Design, by Richard Buckle. 
A. & C. Black. 30s. In Search of Diaghilev, 
by Richard Buckle. Sidgwick © Jackson. 30s. 
The Sadler’s Wells Ballet, by Mary Clarke. 
A. & C. Black. 21s. Ballets Past & Present, 
by Cyril Beaumont. Putnam. 21s. 

No student of the theatre can afford nowa- 
days to neglect the ballet. Formerly it was not 
so, but Diaghilev changed all that. The 
influence ballet has had on contemporary 
staging is immense, and a man such as Bérard 
designed the décor for a play or a ballet with 
equal success, La Folle de Chaillot for Jouvet or 
Les Forains for Petit. His last work for the stage, 
Les Fourberies de Scapin, is rightly included in 
Richard Buckle’s Modern Ballet Design, remind- 
ing us that the distinctions between plays and 
ballets, poetry and prose, mime and acrobatics 
are arbitrary and that a Moliére play can be 
all of these when Barrault is playing the agile 
Scapin, in a set’ designed to show off his antics. 
Perhaps it is unfair to single out Bérard, great 
as he was, for so much attention, for the book 
has 207 illustrations by thirty-eight designers, 
not one of whom is negligible, while the author 
neatly sums up the work of the artist in 
question or the flavour of the ballet or its 
import with just appreciation. 
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In Search of Diaghilev is another sort of book 
altogether, though here again the author with 
his practised eye for layout has provided page 
upon page of artists’ drawings, portraits, 
costume designs, settings, sketches and carica- 
tures of the protagonists of the Diaghilev 
enterprise, to delight and enthral the reader. 
The book is far more than a record of the 
exhibition assembled by Mr. Buckle, it is a 
fascinating account of his search for material 
and of the interesting people he met. We hurry 
from the cloistral seclusion of the Paris flat of 
Goncharova and Larionov to the glare of 
publicity of a Riviera Film Festival with 
Cocteau in an “exotic, fringed, tartan, rug-like 
jacket” in the centre of the picture. Picasso 
eludes him till there is a bull-fight at Nimes: 
only a bull-fight can bring Picasso out from 
his closely-guarded villa into the world arena. 
And so on to the triumph of the Exhibition, 
first in Edinburgh and then in London. 

Mary Clarke’s well-documented Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet traces the English contribution to 
ballet from its modest beginnings. There are 
touching anecdotes on almost every page 
of how Madame Lopokova danced at the 
Wells and gave her salary to the dancers, who 
gave it to the Sadler’s Wells Fund; of how 
Gustav Holst paid (secretly) for one extra 
orchestral rehearsal for Job; of how Mrs. 
Henderson (of the Windmill Theatre) lost 
£30,000 on financing a ballet tour after being 
warned by Lilian Baylis, “‘You will do much 
good for British Ballet—but you will lose a 
fortune.” 

In Ballets Past & Present, Mr. Beaumont 
continues his invaluable work of recording all 
that is worth recording in 19th and 20th 
century ballet. It is in fact the 3rd supplement 
to his magnum opus, The Complete Book of Ballets, 
which appeared in 1938. Helpmann and 
Cranko get into this volume and so do Pia 
and Pino Mlakars, whose folk-ballet The Devil 
in the Village, danced by the Jugoslav National 
Ballet was one of the most interesting seen in 
London in 1955. Janet LEEPER 


Kathleen Ferrier 
The Life of Kathleen Ferrier, by Winifred 
Ferrier. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

This book tells the story of a young 
Lancashire girl who became the most famous 
English singer of our generation. Kathleen 
Ferrier was born in 1912 in humble circum- 
stances. At fourteen she was obliged to leave 
school to work as a girl-probationer in 
Blackburn Post Office. After four years of this 
drudgery, she was promoted to be a telephonist 
at 19s. a week. There she stayed for a further 
five years, until she married a bank official 
in a small Cumberland town and eked out 
her husband’s salary by giving piano lessons. 

Not a very promising start to an artistic 
career! Kathleen was twenty-five before she 
earned her first fee—the sum of one guinea 
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EVERYMAN’S' LIBRARY 


Among the new volumes in the 
Golden Jubilee Year of Everyman’s Library 


PUBLICATION MARCH 8 


Aeschylus: Plays 


Translated by G. M. Cookson. Introduction by John Warrington, 
and notes on each play. The impressive rendering in this new 
Everyman edition conveys both the sense and the spirit of the original 
and includes all the extant works, viz.: Agamemnon; Choephorae; 
Eumenides; Prometheus Unbound; Suppliants; Seven Against Thebes; 
Persians. : No. 62. 7s. 
s J 
Euripides: Plays 

Translated by A. S. Way, D.Litt. Introduction by John Warrington. 
The new Everyman edition of this celebrated translation contains all 
the extant plays in two volumes. VOL. I: Alcestis; Medea; Hippolytus; 
Hecuba; lon; Suppliants; Andromache; The Children of Herakles; The 
Daughters of Troy; Electra. VOL. 11: Helen; The Madness of Herakles; 
The Phoenician Maidens; Orestes; Iphigeneia in Taurica; Iphigeneia at 
Aulis; The Bacchanals; Rhesus; The Cyclops. 

2 vols. Nos. 63 and 271. 7s. each. 


PUBLICATION MARCH 29 
No. 1,000 Aristotle’s Metaphysics 


Edited and translated by John Warrington. Introduction by Sir David 
Ross, K.B.E., M.A., D.LITT., Former President of the Aristotelian Society. 
A work recognised throughout the world as of basic importance in 
the history of civilization. The fourteen books are so arranged as to 
give a logical sequence, each book and chapter or group of chapters 
is provided with a title, the sections and subsections are tabulated, 
and each section prefixed with a summary. 7s. 


No. 999 Alessandro Manzoni: The Betrothed 


I Promessi Sposi, translated from the Italian by ARCHIBALD 
COLQUHOUN. “A great novel: great as War and Peace or La 
Chartreuse de Parme are great”—C. V. Wedgwood. 576 pages. 7s. 


Everyman and Medieval Miracle Plays 


Edited by A. C. Cawley, M.A., PH.D. This volume contains, apart 
from the morality Everyman, biblical dramas—most of them Corpus 
Christi or guild pageants acted as episodes of the Corpus Christi cycle, 
chosen from the cycles of York, Chester, Wakefield, Coventry, and 
‘N. Town’, with a newly translated example of the Cornish plays. 
No. 381 (Revised). 6s. 
* 


These volumes bring the number in the larger format up to 250, and 
there are over 400 in the original format at 5s. each. Ask for 
Everyman’s Library catalogue of the works of 500 great authors. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 
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for singing at a local Harvest Festival. But 
during those eleven years since leaving school 
she had constantly practised music as an 
amateur. At first as a pianist and accompanist 
and later as a singer, she took part in local 
charity concerts and musical evenings: she 
sang with choirs; she competed at amateur 
festivals. Long years of frustration did not 
discourage her. She was preparing herself, 
however obscurely, for the greatness that was 
to come. In 1941, when she was twenty-nine, 
she took the decisive step of becoming a 
professional singer. 

Kathleen’s natural gifts were many. She 
had a noble and attractive appearance, a voice 
of exceptional warmth and purity, rare 
musicianship, and a tremendous power to 
inspire devotion in all those who worked with 
her and who listened to her singing. She 
dedicated herself to music, but she never lost 
her frank, homely Lancashire sense of fun and 
her astonishment to find herself beloved and 
respected by the greatest musicians of her day. 

Her life was tragically short. She died when 
she was forty-one. Let us be grateful that her 
memory is kept alive in the records that exist 
of her incomparable singing and in this attrac- 
tive and inspiriting biography by her sister 
Winifred Ferrier. Eric Crozier 


The Puppet Theatre 


The History of The English Puppet 
Theatre, by George Speaight. Harrap. 25s. 
Harlequin’s Revenge, 5y Margaret Stanley- 
Wrench. Centaur Press. 6s. 

A sound history of our puppet theatre has 
long been overdue. George Speaight has not 
let us down, and has produced a book that 
will fascinate not only puppet fans but all 
lovers of the theatre, and should be on the 
shelves of every theatrical library. For in 
tracing the excitingly chequered history of 
puppets from the beginnings of European 
civilisation to the present day—bringing to 
light a great deal of new research on the 
subject—he manages with the help of racy 
anecdotes of the fairgrounds and the show 
places of the popular theatre, and the wits 
and wags of fashionable marionette theatres, 
tales of vagabonds, mountebanks, artists and 
actors, to give us a series of vivid pictures of 
the people of England through the centuries. 

The central theme of the book becomes the 
history of Punchinello, and though Speaight 
is sadly silent about the exact date when this 
character became a puppet, his ancestry is 
traced back through the puppet theatres of 
Greece and Rome, through the Commedia 
dell’ Arte to his arrival in this country with 
Italian showmen in 1662, where, inter- 
marrying with his English cousins descended 
from puppet Mystery plays he became the 
famous English Punch. There is a clear case, 
it is claimed, for the purely English origin of 
the Punch and Judy play, and Speaight 
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suggests that the English Punch show in its 
turn may have travelled overseas and _in- 
fluenced the puppet theatres of Europe. 
Indeed at one period the English puppet 
theatre with its comic operas and grand 
spectacles was considered the finest and most 
advanced in the world, and it is sad that in 
our present time it has in the main degenerated, 
let us hope temporarily, into a divertissement for 
children. 

While in no way impairing the historical 
and sociological value of the book I believe 
Speaight’s approach to the artistic side of 
puppetry is fundamentally wrong (or muddled, 
for he does at times seem to contradict 
himself). He refers to the “‘impersonal theatre” 
and describes the puppet as the ‘‘complete 
mask”, the “complement rather than the 
rival’’ of the actor, saying that it is for the 
audience to endow the puppet with life. Any 
showman will tell him, however, that the good 
manipulator is first and foremost an actor. He 
lives himself and rouses his audience through 
his puppets, which are merely his tools of 
trade, the hamper and make-up box with 
which he gives form to his ideas. Without the 
actor’s creative fire no one can bring life to a 
puppet, however skilled at string pulling. 

Having written an enthusiastic preface to 
Miss Stanley-Wrench’s book of four puppet 
plays this perhaps is not the place for me to 
say more than that here are some intelligent, 
poetic and imaginative pieces which may 
supply something that Speaight feels is lacking 


in modern puppetry. Jan Busser 


Practical Handbooks 


Drama Festivals and Adjudications, by 
Christopher Ede. Jenkins. 5s. Drama in Schools, 
by E. J. Burton. Jenkins. 5s. Let’s Do Some 
Acting, by Anthony Parker. Bodley Head. 5s. 
Make-up for Amateurs, by Callum Mill. 
Albyn Press. 5s. The Art of Make-up, dy 
Serge Strenkovsky. Muller. 22s. 6d. 

A recent publisher’s announcement gives 
figures for 1955 showing an increase in 
technical books and a decrease in fiction. This 
at least suggests activity against “‘escapism’’. 
The island race perhaps has not been doped 
into complete inertia by the art of moving 
photographs on a flickery screen in the corner 
of the room. 

But the “practical handbook” is a very 
difficult thing to write, especially when the 
author is dealing with one of the arts; and 
although there is much to praise and little to 
criticise in the present collection, one is con- 
tinually aware of a kind of grinding thorough- 
ness that sets up vibrations in favour of the 
bosomy, green-fingered producer who gets 
marvellous results with all the wrong methods, 
and actors who keep sticks of dirty make-up 
in cigarette tins. The ‘“‘trouble-shooting”’ style 
is fine so long as it creates a setting for, and 
does not replace, the creative spirit. A great 
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deal of responsibility rests with the reader; 
but I wish the present authors had been a 
little less staid and a bit more inflammatory. 

Mr. Ede deals most thoroughly with a side 
of the amateur theatre that is often and 
exasperatingly mismanaged. No excuse now 
for incompetence. Mr. Burton’s book is like- 
wise brisk, competent, and free from cani. 
I find myself a little more critical of Mr. 
Parker’s book, though its literary style is well 
suited to young readers. ‘Two examples from 
far too many: among the first of his precepts 
to the young producer, printed in red capitals, 
we find: THE PRODUCER MUST BE 
OBEYED. Again, Mr. Parker advocates that 
the producer must decide on moves and write 
them down in the margin of the book of the 
play before rehearsals begin. Those who sec 
nothing wrong in these precepts may con 
fidently buy the book for confirmation of their 
methods. 

Mr. Mill’s book on make-up is stodgily 
written. With diagrams of skulls and colour- 
charts it is a little more than a manual and 
less than—well, less than Mr. Strenkovsky’s 
book which one can only call ‘“‘a masterly 
survey”. If you like to be told that ‘“The ears 
(of the normal European Adult Man in a 
state of Repose) are on approximately the 
same level as the nose and protrude a little 
from the head”’; that ‘‘Somnolent Indifference 
is manifested by more or less relaxation of the 
Levatori Palochrorum superioni muscles . ns 
and that ‘“‘unfortunately many worshippers of 
Melpomene, Thalia, and Terpsichore are not 
acquainted with even the elementary rules of 
make-up”; if you like charts and diagrams 
galore and hints on chiaroscuro and optical 
illusions, you’ll be delighted with every page 
of this gruelling book and think nothing of 
its price. Joun ALLEN 
Australian Plays 
Men Without Wives, and other plays, 5) 
H. Drake-Brockman. Angus &G Robertson. 16s. 

These plays are the work of an author who 
possesses a flair for the dramatic situation and 
who develops her theme by means of authentic, 
clearly defined characters seen against a back- 
ground observed in scrupulous detail. It may 
well be that the novelty of the terrain in each 
case will be one of the first attractions to 
students of drama who are unacquainted with 


Australia. For Mrs. Drake-Brockman has 
chosen as her settings the rugged cattle 
country of the Northern ‘Territory (Men 


Without Wives), the mining town of Kalgoorlie 
with its Golden Mile (Hot Gold), and the pearl 
fishing industry of north Australia as viewed 
respectively from the bar of a public house 
(The Blister) and from the verandah of a 
bishop’s bungalow (Dampier’s Ghost), all of 
which are in a literary sense largely unexplored 
territory. 

Men Without Wives (three acts) poses the 
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problem of life in the wide lands of the tropic 
north, so hard on white women lacking the 
ordinary comforts of civilisation, and where 
white men, cut off from normal domesticity, 
so easily go ‘native’ or take to drink. Its 
central character is Ma Bates with her stoicism, 
her all-embracing kindliness, her sharp tongue 
and mannish ways. She has endured for twenty 
years the heat, the flies, the loneliness, the 
privations and the recurrent wet season. She 
is a true heroine. The Blister (one act) deals 
with a gently-bred expatriate from the Shires, 
longing to go back, and with the good-hearted 
barmaid who doubts her fitness to accompany 
him. Hot Gold (three acts) and Dampier’s Ghost 
(one act) are lively comedies. All four plays 
have been successfully produced in Australia 
and the two one-acters have proved themselves 
as Drama Festival entries. 
BEATRICE ‘TILDESLEY 


Long Plays 

Italian Love Story, by Colin Morris. English 
Theatre Guild, 5s. 7 m., 5 w., 2 sets. This story 
of war-torn Italy in 1943, with peasants, 
patricians, partisans, British officers and ENSA 
artistes, first presented at the Grand Theatre, 
Wolverhampton in 1946, is a full-blooded and 
exciting play in which scenes of violence are 
tempered with the right admixture of comedy. 
Every one of the varied characters has been 
carefully studied (maybe at first hand) with 
the result that the dialogue has great verve 
and vitality. 

Holiday for Simon, by Alfred Shaughnessy. 
French, 4s. 3 m., 3 w., 1 set. Produced on 
B.B.C. Television in June 1955, this is an 
unusual treatment of a common situation. Six 
people are thrown together in a house on the 
Riviera and there is every prospect that the 


position will develop into the usual story of 


sexual attraction and intrigue. But in Act 3 the 
play is given an unexpected turn; the kindling 
fires die down calmly, they are not rudely 
stamped out to leave six frustrated lives. 
Happy Landings, by Patrick Cargill and 
Jack Beale. French, 4s. 5 m., 3 w., 1 set. 
Produced at the Richmond Theatre, Surrey, 
in September 1954, this is a farcical comedy 
having no pretensions to drama. It is un- 
doubtedly entertaining to those who demand 
a laugh on every line. What plot there is, is 
very contrived—a sort of Box and Cox affair 
on a houseboat. 

The Age of Indiscretion, by Noel Berryman. 
French, 4s. 3 m., 4 w., 1 set. Presented at the 
“Q” Theatre in November 1954, it has a well 
constructed plot and the characterisation is 
good. The title is no indication of the theme. 
It might well have been, “It’s Nearly Too 
Late To Mend”’. The play shows a self-centred 
and embittered woman whose hateful tyranny 
alienates the affection of her husband and 
daughter, both people of good will. Such 
women do exist, but the author demands too 
much when he asks us to accept from her at 
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Guild of 
Drama 
Adjudicators 


THE GUILD exists for the benefit 
of Amateur Drama and _ its 
members are available to assist 
Societies with constructive criti- 
cism at Drama Festivals or at 
their own performances. All its 
members are experienced in play 
criticism and in the complexities 
of acting and production. Societies 
desiring informed assessments of 
their work should appoint adjudi- 
cators who: are members of the 
Guild, which is a_ professional 
body whose members are bound 
by a strict rule of etiquette. 
Members of the Guild are not 
permitted to advertise. 


A COPY OF THE DIRECTORY OF 
DRAMA ADJUDICATORS WILL BE 
SENT POST FREE TO ALL 
SECRETARIES OF SOCIETIES WHO 
APPLY FOR IT. THE DIRECTORY 
INCLUDES EXPERIENCED PRO- 
DUCERS AND LECTURERS WHO 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


Write to the Hon. Secretary: 


Guild of Drama Adjudicators 
26 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 














the end of the play four lines of grudging 
regret. 

The Gentle Arm, by John Alldridge. French 
ts.6m., 10 w., 1 set. Presented by the Withing- 
ton Players, Manchester, in December 1954 
The Charge Room of a provincial Police 
Station would appear to be an unlikely back- 
ground to comedy, but here, to quote one 
character, is “‘a Provincial Palace of Varieties 
presenting ‘Life on the Seamy Side’ with an 
all-star bill. Never a dull moment. Romance, 
Heartbreak, ‘Tears. ‘This show’s got every- 
thing.”” The gentle arm is, of course, the 
policewomen. 

The Evergreens, by Margaret Gibbs. 
French, 4s. 3 m., 5 w., 1 set., is a well- 
constructed and_ pleasing little domestic 
comedy with no loose ends. The characters 
are all interesting and readily come to life, 
providing good material without making too 
great demands of the players. The dialogue is 
finished and smooth. 

A Run For His Money, by John Winchester. 
Leonard’s Plays, 3s. 6d. 4 m., 5 w., 1 set. 
A comedy of the hilarious type centering round 
(1) an incorrigible practical joker of 65, (2) a 
lively, irresponsible old lady addicted to the 
bottle, (3; an outrageously overdrawn wise- 
cracking housekeeper. The serious characters 
whoare responsible for maintaining the plot tend 
to become secondary to the farcical element. 

Casson’s Boy, by Alida L. Richardson. 
Leonard’s Plays, 3s. 6d. 8 w., 1 set. A play for 
women, broadcast by the B.B.C. in Wednesday 
Matinee on September 21st, 1955, has an 
interesting theme and a well devised plot. 
Characters are well-drawn and convincing. 


One-Act Plays 

The Courtship of Susan Bell. Harold 
Simpson. French, |s. 6d. 2 m., 3 f. A dramatisa- 
tion of a story by Anthony Trollope, set in 
America. Costume 1880. 

Missing From Home. Philip Johnson. 


A. H. WHARRIER 


French, ls. 6d. 2 m., 4 f. The whereabouts of 


a husband, missing for twenty-five years, are 
revealed in a mysterious mental flashback. 
The Voices. ‘Il’. B. Morris. French, 1s. 6d. 
I m., 5 f., 2 girls. Joan of Arc leaves her family 
to begin her great mission. Costume 1428. 
The Right Person. Philip Mackie. French, 
ls. 6d. 2 m., | f. A drama of the Resistance 
movement—-12 years afterwards. First per- 
formed on television. 

The Silent Enemy. Howard Agg. French, 
ls. 6d. 6 f. The breaking of an evil spell which 
surrounds an old mill house and its womenfolk. 
The Waters of Lethe. Frank Sladen-Smith. 
Garnet Miller. 2s. 6d. 4 m., 6 f. A strange 
assortment of characters meet in hell seeking 
forgetfulness of their pasts. Published separately 
for the first time. 

Culprit of the Shadows. Michael J. 
Murphy. Carter, Belfast, ls. 9d. 3 m., 2 f. 
A kitchen comedy in the rich Ulster idiom. 
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Miss Pringle Plays Portia. Victor Mad- 
dern and Lynne Reid Banks. Deane, Is. 6d. 
+t m., 5 w., supers. Leading lady of the local 
amateurs solves the problem of the disputed 
ownership of the playing fields. 

The Finger on the Heart. Gwenyth Jones. 


French, Is. 6d. 3 m., 4 f., 1 child. The domestic | 


scene behind the raising of Naomi’s child from 
the dead. Biblical costume. 

Bank Holiday. James Parish. French, ls. 
1 m., 1 f. A dramatic and poignant playlet 
requiring a first-rate actress. 

Tutankhamon, Son of Ra. T. B. Morris. 
French, ls. 6d. 5 or 7 m., 6 f. Stage adaptation 
of a radio play, recalling a fascinating period 
of Egyptian history. Costumes, modern and 
ancient Egyptian. 

The Hardened Sinner. Barbara Couper. 
French, ls. 6d. 8 f. A slight case of theft at 
a girls’ school. 

Royal Widow. Norman Holland. French, 
ls. 6d. 6 f. An episode from the life of Queen 
Victoria. Costume 1865. 

Instruments of Darkness. Margaret Wood. 
French, Is. 6d. 5 m., 3 w., supers. Premonitions 


of evil grip the servants hall at the castle of 


the Macbeths as Duncan makes his fateful 
visit. Costume. 

George Comes Home. Ted Willis. French, 
ls. 6d. 7 or 9 f. A young married soldier returns 
after four years abroad. Comedy and pathos 
are vividly extracted from a familiar situation 
set against a working-class background. 

Peril at the Post Office. Stuart Ready. 
Deane, ls. 6d. 7 f. The arrival of a cryptic 
telegram at the village post office gives rise to 
a series of farcical situations. 

Anniversary Day. Sam Bate. Deane, Is. 6d. 
5 f. How two old ladies preserve the memory 
of their first and only loves. Costume 1904. 
This Angel Business. Ivy A. Ireland. 
N.U.T.G., ls. 6d. 6 f. Preparations for the 
local pageant’s Angel of Peace-—who really 
materialises. 

Midsummer Love, by James _ Lansdale 
Hodson. French, Is. 6d. How middle-aged 
members of a dramatic society get engaged—— 
and stay engaged. | m., 2 f 

Mix-Up-Atosis, by Phoebe Rees. Deane, 





| 
| 
| 





ls. 6d. Plans for a W.I. Bring-and-Buy Sale | 


with livestock complications. 6 f. 

Coffee for One, by Jack Last. Deane, Is. 6d. 
A macabre comedy of weed killer in the 
morning coffee. 6 f. 

Night Crossing, by Brenda Rattray. English 
Theatre Guild. ls. 6d. Comedy on the deck 
of a cross-Channel steamer. 7 f. 


The Laboratory, by David Campton. Garnet | 


Miller, 2s. 6d. A farce involving poisons and 
love potions set in an apothecary’s cellar in 
Renaissance Italy. 2 m., 3 f. 

Doctor Death, by C. C. Allinson. I.0.A.P.T. 


2s. 4d. Lady doctors and their patients in a | 


drama of love and hatred. 5 f. 
Love, Poetry and Civil Service, by 


Alexander Blok. Is. 6d. Comedy¥translated | 


Bethlehem: 


A Nativity Play , 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

A new, completely reset acting 

edition of a play which first 

appeared in 1902. 3s. 6d. 
Old Testament Plays 

5 Plays together. 9s. 6d. f 


The Victorian Plays 


The Acting Versions are available 
at |s. each. *‘WE ARE NOT 
AMUSED’ & ‘HAPPY AND 
GLORIOUS’, Is. 6d. 





Long Day’s 
Journey into 
— EUGENE O’NEILL 


sombre and moving play 
aioe in 1940 to confront a 
painful and tragic part of the 
author’s own life. Told with deep 
insight into human _ nature, its 
writing was an act of magnificent 
courage. 12s. 6d. 


The ‘Caine’ Mutiny 
Court-Martial 


HERMAN WOUK 
author of THE ‘CAINE’ MUTINY, etc. 


The author has taken the unfor- 
gettable climax of his novel—the 
court-martial episode—and_ in 
the dialogue of the play has inter- 
woven the narrative of events. 
This is highly concentrated drama 
in a most exciting form. 8s. 6d. 


al! prices are net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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_ FRENCH'S < 
Z The House for Plays 


I’stablished 1830 


LONDON ‘TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 


lil 











= Samuel French Limited are pleased to announce the dates of release 

for production by amateur companies of the undermentioned plays. 

The acting editions are now available at’ 5s. 4d. per copy post paid. 
SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO. A play in three acts by Hugh 


Hastings. One interior scene. 9 males. (Available January Ist.) 





= SABRINA FAIR. A Romantic comedy in two acts by Samuel Taylor. 


One exterior scene. 7 males, 7 females. (Available February Ist.) 


MISERY ME. A comedy of Woe in three acts by Denis Cannan. 


5 males, 2 females. One interior scene. (Available February Ist.) 


DEAR CHARLES. A comedy in three acts by Alan Melville, adapted 
from Les Enfants d’Edouard by Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon and Frederick 


Jackson. One interior scene. 7 males, 5 females. (Available February 8th.) 





UNCERTAIN JOY. A play in three acts by Charlotte Hastings. One 


interior scene. 5 males, 4 females. (Available March Ist.) 


nan 


SERIOUS CHARGE. A drama in three acts by Philip King. Two 
interior scenes. 5 males, 4 females. (Available March Ist.) 
THE SLEEPING PRINCE. An occasional Fairy Tale in two acts by 


Terence Rattigan. One interior scene. 7 males, 6 females. (Available 
February Ist.) 


THUNIUNEUOULLUQOAAOAUUAT I 





THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS, giving a synopsis 


of French’s three-act plays, is now published separately and 


nt 


a copy will be sent without charge and post paid on receipt 








of application. 





= SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED = 
= 26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 = 
3 Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams : DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON = 
= Cables : DRAMALOGUE, LONDON = 
Sill lM ULNMMTNUULLLNALULAALULLU LL A LL mr nn 
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from the 
O’Dempsey. First performed in 1906 in St. 
Petersburg. 3 m. and crowd. 
The Paying Guest, by 


Russian and published by F. 


Peter Assinder. 
Kenyon House Press, ls. 6d. 4 f. Drama of 
murder and mystery in a country cottage. 
In the Soup, by Simon Garrett. Kenyon, 
ls. 6d. 7 f. Gomedy-thriller of a poisoning that 
didn’t quite take place. 
Surprise Packet, by Nora Clare. Kenyon, 
ls. 6d. 5 f. Exciting comedy in wayside café. 
New Plays Quarterly No. 29. Subscription. 
Includes: The Thistle in Donkey Field, by 
Richard Tydeman. A verse fantasy calling for 
imaginative approach in production. 5 m., 3 f. 
The Man Who Invented Haggis, by Rex Knight 
and Yvonne Langley. A farcical comedy. 
Costume and some Scots dialect. 4 m., 3 f. 
The Spirit and the Truth, by Frank New. A 
religious play set in the house of Pontius 
Pilate at the time of the Crucifixion. 2 m., 3 f. 
The Anagram, by Conrad Carter. Another of 
Mrs. Martyn’s moments. 5 f. 

DonaLp FirzJoun 


Shorter Notices 

BLAckig & Son: The Puritaine (with note), 
Anon (1607). 6s. The Housemaster (with 
note), by Jan Hay. 6s. 6d. The Pacificists, by 
Henry Arthur Jones. 5s. 6d. 

CouNTRYGOER Books: The Collected Plays 
of L. du Garde Peach. 3-act, 3 vols. l-act, 
1 vol. 15s. each. 

ENGLISH SPEAKING Boarp: Speech in Prac- 
tice, by Christabel Burniston (Second Printing). 
2s. 6d. A textbook for speech training lessons, 
written in non-technical language. 

Frencu: 3-Act Plays: Meet a Body, by Frank 
Launder and Sidney Gilliat. Seagulls Over 
Sorrento, by Hugh Hastings. The Diary of 
a Nobody, by George & Weedon Grossmith. 
Sabrina Fair, by Samuel Taylor. Uncertain 
Joy, by Charlotte Hastings. Misery Me, by 
Denis Cannan. 5s. each. 

INTERNATIONAL OnE-Act PLAY THEATRE: Y 
Gyffes Gaffael, by Nora Ratcliff. Ei Phethau 
Mewn Trefn, by Mada Gage Bolton. Both in 
Welsh (trans. Robert Stephen). 2s. 4d. each. 
Mernuen: Tiger at the Gates, by Jean 
Giraudoux, trans. Christopher Fry. 8s. 6d. Julius 
Caesar, ed. T. S. Dorsch (Arden Shakespeare). 
15s. Edward II, by Christopher Marlowe, ed. 
H. B. Charlton and R. D. Waller. 18s. 


Index 

Drama has recently published a Subject 
Index to the Articles in the New Series from 
Summer 1946 to Winter 1954. The Index can 
be obtained for 1s. 6d. (post free) from Drama, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1, and should 
prove invaluable to the many readers who 
preserve their copies of the magazine. 

Commencing with 1955, an Index will be 
included in each Winter issue, covering articles 
for the year then current. 














CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

I believe I am not the only producer of 
school drama to have found very few plays 
that are both good and practicable for children 
to act. Certainly, every expert I have heard 
talking upon school drama would seem to 
think so too—-to such an extent, in one or 
two cases, that one wonders whether they 
really approve of children acting any scripted 
play at all. Very possibly this is undesirable 
for the young child. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that parents (and therefore headmasters) 
expect occasional dramatic entertainment, at 
least from some of the older children: and 
this lack of satisfactory material is most 
frustrating to anyone who has seen the worth 
of acting a good play, both to the children 
performing it and to their audiences—or, 
conversely, the crime committed by foisting 
upon child-actors material fifth-rate in itself, 
or good but far beyond their powers. 

There are indeed many plays specially 
written for children; but, of the many I have 
read, I have found scarcely one which I 
thought suitable, at any rate for the boys of 
11-13 from whom I have to cast—incidentally 
the most natural of all child age-ranges for 
acting. In one way or another the authors of 
such plays far too often defeat their own 
object. For instance, they seem quite unaware 
that although a child lives much in a world 
of make-believe, he sees himself in that world 
as a genuine grown-up, no less than as a 
spaceman or gangster. The moral is obvious: 
write as you would for adult actors, simply 
allowing for the fact (where necessary) that 
the parts you create will be played by children. 
They are far more discriminating than might 
be thought, and very quick to sense whether 
character and situation have been drawn 
sincerely, or have merely been ‘‘written 
down” to their supposed level. 

Improving the occasion also damns a chil- 
dren’s play from the start. A religious theme, 
based upon history rather than doctrine, 
might just possibly be suitable; but any 
“spiritual uplift” propaganda, however heavily 
disguised, would certainly be detected and 
probably resented. On the other hand, there 
is no need to fight shy of serious themes and 
realistic treatment. Humour and excitement 
are always welcome, but they are rarely 
enough by themselves to stimulate the full 
powers of a child’s often considerable acting 
ability. Boy or girl characters should be 
avoided as far as possible. It needs an extremely 
skilled little actor to play the part of a child 
—especially against other children playing 
adult parts. 

My purpose in writing this letter is to urge 
the B.D.L. to take any steps which offer the 


hope of increasing that number. 
Brambletye, E. D. GLANFIELD 


East Grinstead, Sussex. 





**Picture Post” and the 
National Festival 


As a means of presenting to its readers the 
range and importance of amateur drama in 
Britain, Picture Post has offered to associate 
itself with the National Festival of Community 
Drama, 1956. The B.D.L. Executive has 
decided to accept this offer on behalf of the 
Council. It will provide national publicity, 
over the whole period of Stage Two of the 
Festival, in a weekly publication of high 
standing, and in addition a series of generous 
Awards will be made to assist companies 
reaching the later rounds. 

From early March, when teams have been 
chosen for Divisional Finals, Picture Post will 
feature each week one or more such companies 
chosen to show the variety of plays and 
players in different parts of the country. These 
features will be written and photographed by 
Picture Post staff. 

Each company appearing in a Divisional 
Final will receive a Certificate of Merit and 
a Picture Post voucher for £10 towards its 
expenses. The Award for the Area Finalists 
will carry £20. In the National Final Picture 
Post will make an Award of £25 to each of the 
three English teams appearing on the afternoon 
of June 16th, and to the Scottish, Welsh and 
Northern Irish teams appearing in the evening. 

We believe that this association will be of 
much value to our members in the Festival, 
and through them to the amateur drama 
movement. 


Theatre Week 1956 

Most members, we know, will be relieved 
that Theatre Week has gone back to Whitsun- 
tide. The dates are May 18th—26th, the place 
Royal Leamington Spa. This beautiful town 
is also a good theatre centre: we have only 
nine miles to go to Stratford-on-Avon (two 
visits, May 19th and 25th), we have the Loft 
Little Theatre on the spot and the Talisman 
five miles away; two of the best repertory 
companies in England, and several other Little 
Theatres are within easy reach. The Con- 
ference will last a full day (May 19th), and a 
new vigour is already showing itself in the 
resolutions framed by member societies. 


New Year’s Honours 

We felicitate Miss Gwynneth Thurburn, 
who succeeded Elsie Fogerty as Principal of 
the Central School of Speech and Drama, on 
being created O.B.E. Miss Thurburn has long 
been a member of our Council. We are happy 
also that Lord Kilmaine, the Secretary of the 
Pilgrim ‘Trust, to the wise generosity of whose 
giving we with so many others are indebted, 
has been created C.B.E. 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE NEWS 








Library Chairman 


Dr. F. S. Boas, O.B.E., at ninety-three s 
represented in this issue by a review in his best 
style. In welcoming this, we are very sorry to 
have to report that he can no longer undertake 
the journey to central London for meetings of 
the Library Committee, which has sat under 
his Chairmanship for thirty-one years. He has 
had a great share in the creation of this unique 
Library and we shall be always in his debt. 

Our sadness is tempered by the pleasure of 
being able to arrange for the succession of his 
son. Mr. Guy Boas is Headmaster of the Sloane 
School, Chelsea, and well known for his 
Shakespearean productions there. He __ is 





Librarian of the Garrick Club, and is already 
a member of our Council. 


Junior Drama League 


Most of the 132 members of the new League 
crowded into 10 Fitzroy Square on December 
29th for the “opening” by Bernard Braden. 
He simply answered questions: but ‘‘Question- 
Time with Braden”? was packed with wisdom 
expressed in an informal and friendly way. 

J.D.L. can take a few more members, but 
only a few, for the space at Fitzroy Square 
limits numbers at its activities. One of the most 
popular at Christmas was the visit. by invita- 
tion of Mr. John Fernald (whose daughter is 
a J.D.L. member) to a dress rehearsal in the 
Vanbrugh Theatre at the R.A.D.A. of She 
Stoops to Conquer. The model theatre specially 
made by Mr. Christopher Ede has been in 
constant use, and so has the junior members’ 
library. 

The young members are not only en- 
thusiasts: they know a lot about the theatre 
past and present. They show sound critical 
judgment, and they want to work on the more 
difficult things, such as Shakespeare and 
theatre history. At the final session of the 
Christmas holidays they experimented in arena 
and open stage production with a documentary 
script, specially written for them, called New 
Year Circus. 

The J.D.L. is offering a new service for 
school parties accompanied by a teacher. This 
would include 14 hours’ practical work for the 
children under a specialist tutor; and mean- 
while the teacher can use the J.D.L. Library! 
Enquiries to Miss Oxenford at 9 Fitzroy 
Square. 


Staff Playwright 


The London University Drama Society is 
presenting the first play of a dramatist among 
the Staff of the B.D.L. This is A. L. Pattisson, 
an article from whose pen appears in this 
number. Dispersal is set on a bomber station 
during the last war, and is written in verse. 
It will be produced by E. Martin Browne, 
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Christmas Classes and Lectures 

All the J.D.L. members, and many more 
besides, have attended some of these sessions. 
The demand for classes was much greater than 
space would allow for, and the lectures drew 
audiences of 300-500. Variety was the notable 
feature of this year’s programme: a visit to 
Puss in Boots with a question period afterwards; 
the “creation” of Falstaff, in make-up and 
costume, by Paul Rogers; a happy, hard- 
working ‘‘Day in the Life of a Drama Student” 
from the L.A.M.D.A., and an hour with the 
Bradens and their current show. The first and 
last programmes used scenery and lighting 
which added a pleasure not before included in 
the series. The L.A.M.D.A. lecture was 
illustrated by a group of students who 
displayed a truly wonderful degree of physical 
relaxation and showed the benefit of it in 
acting practice. Paul Rogers in his “‘dressing- 
room” on the stage of Wyndham’s, sipping his 
cup of tea as he enlarged himself to gargantuan 
size, let his audience share the mind of an 
actor, shaping his imagination along with his 
body to the part. 


A Variety of Festivals 

Last year I adjudicated for the second time 
the Welwyn Festival, a most pleasurable task. 
This Festival, held in the Cinema of the 
Garden City, has attracted for many years one 
of the best audiences for amateur drama in the 
country. Thanks to this solid and discriminat- 
ing support, teams are willing to come from 
a distance to act along with the local ones; 
the atmosphere is friendly and the expense- 
allowances are generous. The result is a week 
of good theatregoing. This year’s Festival runs 
from June 4th to 9th. The adjudicator will be 
John Fernald. 

In the previous week (May 28th to June 
2nd) I shall be adjudicating a full-length play 
Festival which is just as successful, and for 
similar reasons, at Felixstowe. The Spa 
Pavilion is a fully equipped theatre seating 
977 (about the same number as Welwyn) and 
to play in it clearly offers a pleasure worth a 
long journey. Among the winners or runners- 
up since 1951 have been teams from Edin- 
burgh, South Wales, Bristol, London and the 
U.S.A.A.F. 

In recent years a number of great industrial 
and commercial concerns have built up their 
own Festivals. Among them is Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins Ltd., the great steel com- 
bine, and this year I am adjudicating a 
Festival of nine sessions for them at Ebbw Vale 
March 3rd—10th). 

Ulster Drama is fighting hard to keep its 
audience in face of T'V, and realises that a rise 
in standards is the only effective weapon. 
Schools and advisory visits will be offered, 


with the financial assistance of the Carnegie 
lrust. This Battle of the Standards will, I hope, 
show results in the Full-Length Play Festival 
which I am to adjudicate in the Grand Opera 
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House, Belfast (May 7th-12th), and also in 
the One-Act Festival from which the winnet 
comes to our International Final. 

That double event—English Final in the 
afternoon, English-Scottish- Welsh- Northern 
Irish Final in the evening—is at the Scala on 
Saturday, June 16th. 

The Letchworth Festival will be held from 
May 6th to 12th, 1956, at St. Francis Theatre. 

E.M.B. 


Entertainments Tax 

The Tax is still with us. This is due to the 
country’s economic position rather than to 
lack of sympathy in Parliament: and it may 
be thought that in the present circumstances 
no plea for relief is justified. We believe this 
to be a totally mistaken view. The theatre is 
an essential part of our national life, and its 
survival is at stake. More theatres have been 
closed in the provinces since last year’s claim 
was submitted to the Chancellor; and the 
ground which is being lost weekly will take 
years to make up. It is false economy not to 
remit now the £2m. of taxation that will save 
many millions in the future. 

We therefore ask members of the League to 
approach their M.P.s once more, in anticipa- 
tion of a memorandum which will be sent to 
the new Chancellor in advance of April’s 
budget. An abstract of this memorandum for 
your use in such approaches will be sent to 
all who ask for it and to all who helped the 
theatre’s campaign in this way last year. 


Rates Up 


Many member companies are faced with 
greatly increased assessments under the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1955, affecting either the 
little theatres they own or the halls in which 
they play. The League is advising as to 
whether in such cases there is any ground for 
claiming reduction of rates: but for this pur- 
pose the Constitution of the company must 
be submitted to it for examination. 


A Member Society 

The Carthusian Playreading Society—so- 
called because when started it consisted of 
Old Carthusians, with their relatives and 
friends—celebrated its two-hundredth meeting 
on January 2nd, 1956. 

Started in 1927, it has continued regularly 
except during the war years, with an average 
membership of sixteen. An immense variety of 
plays has been read, Shakespeare leading with 
nineteen plays, followed by Barrie with twelve 
and Shaw with ten. 

Although books are normally sent to readers 
a week before each meeting to allow for study, 
an occasional diversion is to read a detective 
play without having studied it beforehand, so 
that members do not know who is murderer 
or who murdered, and this keeps them very 
alert. Other play-reading societies may like to 
try this experiment. H. L. GANDELL 


The “A.G.M.” 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the British Drama 
League held at 10 Fitzroy Square, London, 
W.1, on Thursday, December 15th, 1955, 
The Viscount Esher, G.B.E. (President) in 
the Chair. 

1. The Minutes of the last meeting, circulated 
in the Spring, 1955, number of Drama, were 
approved. 

Life Membership 

2. re Art. 6 in the Articles of the Company: 
Mr. Ivor Brown proposed, Mr. Martin Browne 
seconded and it was resolved :— 

That as from December 15th, 1955, the 
subscription for a Life Member be raised 
from twelve to twenty guineas. 

Report and Accounts 

3. The Annual Report was presented by Mr. 
Ivor Brown, Chairman of Council and Execu- 
tive. He expressed his pleasure at having been 
elected Chairman of a body doing such valu- 
able work, and selected for mention the new 
Reading Room, the Exhibition of Drama in 
Education prepared by Miss Lambourne, the 
quality of Drama, and the high standard of the 
winner of the National Festival. He felt that 
the League’s campaign for the reduction of 
Entertainments Tax had further improved its 
relations with the profession. He paid a tribute 
to the work of the staff. Mr. Martin Browne 
seconding, the Report was adopted. 

4. The Audited Accounts were presented by 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Charles Trott. He 
said the Accounts showed the effect of a full 
year’s subscription at the increased rate. Much 
had had to be spent on the buildings, but 
Lord Howard de Walden’s generous gift had 
covered most of this. The small surplus was 
a better result than last year’s but still not 
sufficient. Mr. Arthur Jones seconding with 
appreciation of the ‘Treasurer’s care and 
wisdom, the Accounts were adopted. 

5. Auditors. Mr. Arthur Jones proposed, Miss 
Janet Scrutton seconded and it was resolved :- 

That Messrs. D. M. Vaughan and Co. 
be re-elected auditors for the year 1956. 

A Teaching Theatre 

6. Mr. J. L. N. Ogden, British Railways 
L.M.R. (London) Dramatic Society, pro- 
posed: 

That this meeting, recognising the value 
to member societies of the League’s Training 
Department and its influence in this and 
other countries, and seeing that its work is 
seriously hampered by the present in- 
adequate accommodation, urges the Council 
to proceed with an immediate appeal to 
members and to other persons and bodies 
interested for help in building a teaching 
theatre at the rear of the League’s Head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Ogden said: ““The Society which I have 
the honour to represent is one of the older 
affiliated societies to the British Drama 








League, and one which aims at a high standard 
of performance. In the pursuit of this aim ‘t 
has arranged for many years courses of instruc - 
tion for its members. This year Miss Mackenzie 
organised for it a comprehensive course, whic. 
created so much enthusiasm that a further 
course has already been arranged. The opening 
session of the course was held in the Practice 
Theatre and Miss Mackenzie apologised for 
its obvious deficiencies, which severely re- 
stricted stage training in certain respects but 
which could not be remedied for lack of funds. 
Here was the reason for my present proposal. 
While the existence of a theatre at all in this 
tumbledown mews-building is a masterpiece 
of ingenuity, it is clear that no one envisaged 
when these premises were acquired the inter- 
national importance which the League would 
acquire. Students are trained here from most 
of the civilised countries of the world, a great 
many of them as teachers who should be able 
to model their own theatres on that in which 
they received their training. 

“The British Drama League has never 
compromised on its standards of artistic taste; 
but its inadequate premises constitute a threat 
to those standards, a challenge that cannot be 
ignored. It is with a strong conviction that we 
must create a training theatre commensurate 
with the League’s great prestige that I move 
this resolution.” 

Miss Josephine Daintree, A.D.B., seconding, 





said: “I should like to draw your attention to 
the words recognising the value of the League’s 
Training Department and its influence in this and 
other countries. As a student at both week-end 
and full-time courses I have been able to 
realise this value and this influence on those 
who came literally from all parts of the world. 
We were presented with the highest possible 
standards and coaxed into making them our 
own both in practice and appreciation. We 
were sent back to our own jobs, many of them 
in schools, eager to share the discoveries we 
had made and to go on making new ones. 
‘*Lately another sphere of influence has been 
added in the newly-formed Junior Drama 
League. This consists of those who will be the 
theatre audiences and the amateurs of the 
future. For them, as well as for the adult 
students, the work is seriously hampered by 
the present inadequate accommodation. The 
Christmas classes were fully booked within a 
few days of being announced; many requests 
for places, even ‘to come and stand in the 
doorway in case someone falls out’, had to be 
refused for lack of space. The enthusiasm is 
there and is having to be damped down. 
‘*The same is true for playwrights who have 
worked for months on scripts under tuition 
and want to try them out in rehearsal; for 
producers burning to experiment; for stage” 
managers who cannot learn their job properly 
in a building so unlike a proper theatre. So 
we come to the proposal: and it demands the 
enthusiasm of all members and member 
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societies. We are the League, and we must 
work for it, raise money for it, and see that 
the teaching theatre is built.” 

Mr. Fielder, a distinguished architect who 
is also a drama student, presented a scheme 
for the proposed theatre. (Plans and his report 
can be seen at the League’s Headquarters.) 

The Hon. Treasurer expressed sympathy 
with the motion but urged that it should be 
accepted only with a full sense of responsibility 
for the very large outlay involved. 

Mr. Ogden said his own society had already 
agreed to give the net proceeds of one per- 
formance towards the cost, and felt that a 
large number of member societies might be 
prepared to do likewise. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the President. 


A SWISS FESTIVAL 


The Lucerne Festival, mainly a musical 
event, presents each year one outstanding 
theatrical production. Its organisation seems 
to me remarkable, for it is firmly bound to 
the normal theatrical life of this town. 

It will be instructive therefore to consider 
how the Lucerne theatre, the usual medium- 
sized Central European “‘Stadttheater’’, is run 
during the winter season. It is moderately 
subsidised by local authorities and presents 
drama, opera and operetta in repertoire. An 
ensemble of actors and another of singers are 
permanently employed. So are an orchestra, 
a chorus, conductors, répetiteurs, producers for 
all three media, designers, costumiers, a 
complement of carpenters, hairdressers and 
other necessary staff. The whole functions 
under the leadership of the director who is 
also producer-in-chief and responsible for 
policy. The building, typical of such theatres, 
stands by itself and is large enough to accom- 
modate scene docks capable of holding many 
productions. This enables the theatre to change 
plays daily and to carry them on into another 
season. So in the field of drama alone the 
programme for the forthcoming season includes 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, King Lear, three 
German classics, plays by Wilde, Zuckmayer, 
Hauptmann, Fry, Montherlant, an American 
comedy and a Christmas fairy play. 

For the festival play the resident company 
and staff are used, augmented by a few 
distinguished guest artists. The theatre’s 
director, Ernst Dietz, produces, and_ the 
musical director and designer are from the 
permanent ensemble. All three are used to 
working and creating as a team, and they 
know their theatre, staff and cast. As a result 
a rare unity of production can be achieved. 

Last year the play was Mariana Pineda, by 
Federico Garcia Lorca. He called it “‘a popular 
romanza” and the enlarged romanza form 
gives its shape to the play. The prologue is the 
original song, the epilogue a repetition of the 
last verse. The theme, based on historical fact, 
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MARIA BECKER in “Mariana Pineda” 
Photograph by Baur of Zurich 


is the Spanish nobility’s fight for constitutional 
rights against a fickle monarch and _his 
minions. Mariana, a high-born young widow, 
is drawn into this through love, almost by 
accident. Betrayed like the others, she matures. 
In her own eyes she becomes a symbol of 
freedom and so is ready to face the final 
choice between life and death. A beautiful 
piece of play-writing, this; to create a heroine 
who is always gentle, almost passive, yet 
leaving the ultimate choice in her hands. 
Poetry and rhythm run through this play. 
They are so strong that even a translation 
with some weak points can still convey the 
essence of it. It becomes the main feature of 
the production. Music and decor collaborate 
admirably with the actors. Noises off are never 
used; they would break the essential musical 
flow of language and action. Instead live 
guitar music throughout subtly knits it 
together. The stage floor has been raised on 
blocks, making it a soundboard for the 
swishing of the women’s full skirts and the 


clicking of the Spanish heels. This gives the 
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Six new one-act plays, with two non-royalty playlets, form the latest rl 

collection called ‘‘For Women Only’’, edited by John Bourne. Price 5,-. This 

The plays are published separately and are detailed below:— ens? 

BIRTH OF THE BLOOMER, THE, by C. Neilson Gattey and Z. aac 
Bramley-Moore. 9 f. American parlour, 1851. The comedy of 

Mrs. Bloomer, the feminist who originated ‘“‘bloomers”’ to assert the TH 

equality of the sexes. 2/-. I 

BODY IS ALL YOURS, THE, by Anthony Booth. 7 f. Reading- a 

room of an agricultural college. A ‘“‘wild improbability” concerning und 

an attempt to make a play—plus the comedy-anxiety of ‘what shall ail 

we do with the body?” 2/-. with 

bigg 

DOWER HOUSE, THE, by Richard Tydeman. 6 f. Parlour. A mesons 

Society woman is crippled by an accident. She has two daughters, act 

one married and the other a careerist. Neither want to look after insté 

her; but an ex-evacuee, whom she has befriended, finds the nt 

solution. 2/-. torit 

on a 

QUEEN VICTORIA IS AMUSED, by Norman Holland. 6 f. Ante- Uni 

room, Windsor Castle, 1894. After her last audience with the Prime ti 

Minister, the Queen, in the golden evening of her life, has a delightful S) 

meeting with Mrs. Gladstone. 2/- ye 

UNSELFISH ONE, THE, by Gregory Page. 5 f. Farm kitchen. Who po. 

is to carry on when the farmer dies? His two middle-aged daughters mar 

have been estranged but come together when they see the importance at 

of the farm—and the value they are to each other and the younger pote 

generation. 2)-. prs 

u righ 

GLORIA, by Conrad Carter. 4 f. Showroom of a hat shop. Brief ang 

comedy of a snobbish customer and how she is dealt with by an Syd 

actress posing as a saleswoman. 1/6. 124 

A 

The collection ‘‘For Women Only” is 5-, or a single copy may be givi 

borrowed for 6d. The separate plays in acting editions are 2/- each, with = 

the exception of ‘‘Gloria’’ (1,6); or single copies may be borrowed for Poa 

) 

3d. each. posi 
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production an extraordinary acoustic defini- 
tion that I have never met before. It pervades 
the play and becomes part of it. The visual 
rhythm corresponds and rarely have I seen 
candlelight and costumes and the fluidity of 
the actors’ positions so beautifully part of one 
creation. 

The title role was played by Maria Becker. 
Phis actress is famous in the German-speaking 
theatre, and well known here, for her 
renderings of classical verse. Her great gift is 
the union of perfect verse speaking with deep 
humanity. 
DorotTHEA ALEXANDER 


THE AUSTRALIAN SCENE 


I was recently invited to address a W.E.A. 
Summer School on the Problems of the Little 
Theatres. Exactly what may be _ included 
under this classification is hard to define 
in a country which has at present only one 
professional repertory — Melbourne Union 
with a home of its own. The oldest and 
biggest amateur society (in Adelaide) has a 
membership running into thousands and its 
new theatre will be larger than the Birming- 
ham Repertory Theatre. The most recent 
instance of a group’s finding a theatre for 
itself is at Brisbane, where the Twelfth Night 
group has acquired a building with an audi- 
torium seating about 180, where it can put 
on a succession of shows; in the same city the 
University is to follow Perth’s example by 
providing itself with an open-air theatre in a 
woodland setting. 

Sydney has the unenviable distinction of 
being the worst equipped of major cities in 
Australia—and probably in the world—so far 
as places in which amateurs can play are con- 
cerned, and indeed in this respect lags behind 
many country centres. 

The basic essentials for theatre are places 
and people; of the latter there is no lack of 
potential recruits for the stage. What does 
need building up in our community is the 
right kind of audience. The League has 
achieved something in this direction during 
the past twelve months by mobilising its 
Sydney members to attend outstanding profes- 
sional performances, with a total of over 
12,000 tickets taken. 

Apparently some amateur groups have mis- 
givings that the Elizabethan Drama Company 
will, as a question directed to Mr. Hunt 
phrased it, ‘skim the cream off the small 
theatres.”” His obvious answer was that this 
Company will provide a goal for stage 
aspirants; that Little Theatres can be a 
recruiting ground for students in the School 
that he proposes to establish, and that amateur 
groups will benefit eventually by this widening 
prospect of opportunity for individual talent. 

Little Theatres hitherto have provided the 
only try-out places for Australian playwrights. 
The problem of the Australian play for the 
Australian theatre has so far proved baffling, 


and the Playwrights’ Advisory Board, which 
has laboured for eighteen years to solve it 
might well have wearied in well-doing. The 
results of the Jubilee Playwrights’ Competition 
in 1951 were discouraging; the winning plays 
were broadcast, but none reached the boards 
—and one must confess that they were more 
suited to radio than to stage presentation. 
This is natural in a country where the play- 
wright’s only market is on the air. 

The Trust has already subsidised the per- 
formance of an Australian play by the Theatre 
for Playwrights, and the results of the latest 
Playwrights’ Advisory Board Competition are 
much more promising. The Board found, in 
addition to the two winners, five plays on 
which it bestowed high commendation. The 
winning plays follow Yeats’s advice to a 
pioneer Australian playwright, ‘“‘Write country 
comedies. Such comedies build up a country 
where dramas of ideas tend to divide and 
shatter it.”” One of them, Summer of the Seven- 
teenth Doll, about Queensland cane-cutters on 
holiday in the South, after a successful try- 
out at Melbourne Union is opening at the 
Elizabethan Theatre in Sydney tonight 
(January 10th). 

E. M. TiLpEsLey 


REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the plays given their first production during 
the last quarter of 1955, compiled from material 
made available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 
AMERSHAM Playhouse. The Lion in the Lighthouse, 
by Billy Thatcher and Rolf King. 3 f., 8 m. 

BARNSLEY Theatre Royal. What’s Cooking, by 
Joan Brampton. 6 f., 3 m., | set. 

FARNHAM Repertory Company. The Dual 
Heart, by S. M. Burnett. 3 f., 4m. Romantic 
play adapted from Notre Coeur by Guy de 
Maupassant. Costume, late 19th century. 

GuILpForD Theatre Company. The Iron Harp, 
by Joseph O’Conor. | f., 10 m., 1 set. 
Tragedy of the Irish ‘“Troubles’’. 

HicH Wycomse, Intimate Theatre. Rising 
Heifer, by Robin Maugham. 5 f., 7 m. 
Comedy on secrets of levitation. The 
Woman Who Called, by Leila Forde. 5 f., 
3 m. Murder mystery. 

HorncHuRCH Theatre Trust. Mayor’s Nest, by 
Pauline and John Philips. 3 f., 6 m., 1 set. 
Farce. Price of Fame, by Wilfred Massey. 
3 4.,°4 m,,. 1 set. 

LEATHERHEAD Repertory Company. People 
With Property, by Neil Macmillan. 6 f., 5 m., 
1 set. Lowlands of Scotland. 

MarGateE Theatre Royal. Flat Spin, by Kevin 
Sheldon. 4 f., 6 m., 1 set. Comedy in a 
““bed-sitter’’. 

NORTHAMPTON 


Repertory Company. The 


Running Man, by Anthony Armstrong and 
Arnold Ridley. 3 f., 7 m. Dartmoor Inn. 

PETERBOROUGH, Court Players. The Good Old 
Days, by Armitage Owen. 4 f., 6 m., | set. 
It’s a Small World, by Lawrence Storm. 5 f., 
5 m., 1 set. Domestic Comedy. 





A Brilliant Thriller 


“ORDEAL BY FIRE” 


By IVAN BUTLER 


1 set, 4 men, 3 women 


is available for professional and 
amateur production. Has been 
broadcast by the B.B.C., televis- 
ed by Canadian B.C. and many 


successful stage productions. 


All enquiries to:— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD., 
32 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W.1 





Repcar New Pavilion. Homecoming, by Ne'l 
Heayes. 4 f., 4 m. Officer returns from 
Korean prison. 

RicuMonpD Theatre. Elephants to Ride Upon, by 
Mabel and Denis Constanduros. 4 f., 5 m. 
A Green Girl, by Hugh Ross Williamson. 
2 f., 2 m. Week-End at Woodcote, by Philip 
Weathers. 4 f., 8 m. 


**Q”’ Theatre for Amateurs 

The famous “‘Q” Theatre is now available 
for amateurs. It has seating for 500, a first- 
class professional stage and lighting system, 
facilities for provision of scenery, refreshment 
lounge and bars. Details on application to 
Mrs. de Leon, “OQ” Theatre, Kew Bridge, 
Brentford, Middlesex. 








_ JOS TREGONINGO 


FILM COACH AND DRAMA PRODUCER 
68 Kensington Gardens-square, W.2. 


Short Intensive Professional Courses for 
Actors and Actresses of Stage and Screen, 
Also Remedial Analysis and Correction 
by Appointment. Coaching is individual 


and private. All enquiries 


Telephone: Park 2608 











TYRONE GUTHRIE 
ROBERTSON DAVIES 
and GRANT MACDONALD 


TWICE HAVE THE 
TRUMPETS SOUNDED 


A record of the Stratford Shakespeare 
Festival in Canada 1954. Illustrated in 
colour and in black and white. 

27s. 6d. (postage Is. 3d.) 


“The trumpets blow clearly for Shake- 
speare and Guthrie.” Times Lit. Suppl. 


DAVY JONES’S 
DINNER 
by T. C. Thomas 


One-Act B.D.L. Festival Winner. 
Copies 2s. 9d. Fee, 17s. 6d. 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 








A 
CLEMENCE DANE PRIZEWINNER 


“DEAREST CHARLOTTE” 


A Play in One Act 
By CLAUDE Du GrIVEL 
8 Women Simple Costumes 
Can be played in curtains 
S.A.E. for specimen copy 2/- 
From: MISS DU GRIVEL, 
Meadside, Cooden Sea Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. Cooden 100. 


























ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is, 8d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. in one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paia. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

Is. 8d. post paid. 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 






































EVANS 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 
4m., 4f. Arnold Ridley 


A CRADLE OF WILLOW 
7m., 3f. (4/6) Dorothy Wright 


CRANFORD 

2m., Of. arr. Martyn Coleman 
CORINTH HOUSE 

Im., 6f. Pamela Hansford Johnson 
DARK SUMMER 

im., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
DEAR MURDERER 

5m., 3f. St. John L. Clowes 
DOCTOR MORELLE 

6m., 3f. Dudley and Watkyn 
FIT FOR HEROES 

4m., 3f. Brooke and Bannerman 
FOOL’S PARADISE 

7m., 3f. Hugh Ross Williamson 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 


4m., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
JINNY MORGAN 

5m., 4f. Howard Spring 
MACADAM AND EVE 

3m., 3f. Roger Mac Dougall 
THE MAN IN GREY 

4m., 3f., ljuv. Charles and Toy 





PLAYS 


THE MARTINS’ NEST 
5m., 2f., lboy Joan Morgan 


THE NEST EGG 


5m., 3f. Brooke and Bannerman 
THE NOBLE SPANIARD 
4m., 5f. W. Somerset Maugham 


NORTHANGER ABBEY 
7m., 6f. (6/-) Thea Holme 


THE SAME SKY 
4m., 2f., 2 boys Yvonne Mitchell 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES 
6m., 5f. Hackforth Jones 


TOAD IN THE HOLE 
5m., 6f. Maurice McLoughlin 


TO DOROTHY, A SON 
3m., 3f. Roger MacDougall 


TREASURE ON PELICAN 
6m., 3f. J. B. Priestley 


WE MUST KILL TONI 
3m., 2f. lan Stuart Black 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


6m., 7f. (or less) Terence Rattigan 


A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 
8m., 7f. adapted Paul Dehn 


WOMEN OF TWILIGHT 


11f. Sylvia Rayman 


Single copies 5/— except where otherwise stated. Postage 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., 


available direct from the publishers only. 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS 


BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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LONDON LIFE |) ‘Tester 


A Play in Three Acts Théatre National Populaire 


Old Vic Theatre Company 
By H. G. MACLAURIN 


Comédie Frangaise 


er eee TaN Moscow Art Theatre Company 


This is a New and Original Play, written Compagnie Louis Jouvet 

by the well-known Yorkshire Play- 

wright, whose Plays have been produced Orson Welles’ Mercury Theatre 

throughout the British Isles, also in 

Bermuda and Australia. One of his Plays these celebrated theatre companies, to- 

has been broadcast from Sydney, gether with the voices of famous actors 
Australia. from many countries, can be heard on 


gramophone records obtainable through 
WILLIAM LENNARD 
CONCERTS LIMITED 
Apply the Secretary: 


YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 157, Notting Hill Gate, 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | London, W.II 


Copies on approval. 




















NOW RELEASED 


“STRICTLY BUSINESS” 


a new Comedy-Farce by Rosemary West, edited by Wilfred Massey. 
3 men, 5 women (and 2 w. extras). 3 Acts. Single set. 4/— net. 


PLAYS by WILFRED MASSEY. 3 Acts. Single sets. 
Over 19,000 perfs. in Brit. Isles, Australia, U.S.A. and Continent :— 
Men. Women. 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.” Comedy-Mystery. 5 5 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS.” Comedy-Farce. 4 6 
“ISN’T LIFE DULL?’’ Comedy-Mystery. SI 6 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH.”’ Comedy. 3 6 
“LEAP IN THE DARK.” Comedy-Mystery. 4 7 
“THE YOUNGER END.”’ Comedy. 3 7 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS.”’ Comedy-Mystery. 2 8 


FEE : On sliding-scale, from £1 : 1:0 to £4:4:0. 


BOOKS : Complete Acting Editions, with Author’s Production Notes, 
3/6 (postage 4d. extra), or 3 titles on reading-loan for 74d. stamps. 


welVidgved Massey . 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


YOMEDY OR TRAGI.DY, you still need costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 
HESSIAN (canvas) 72 in. wide, 3/- yard, suitable for 
flats. Bleached calico, 36 in. wide, 1/6 yard. Send 
for patterns. Benfield’s Ltd., 3 Villiers Road, London, 
N.W.2. 
A CT, The Drama Magazine. New address: 66 Gledholt 
£% Road, Huddersfield. (Tel.: 2841.) Subscription 4s. 6d. 
per annum, ls. 3d. quarterly. 
DRAMATIC SOCIETIES. The Irving Theatre, 
Leicester Square, cosy and central, seating 100, with 
fully-equipped stage, may be hired for productions at 
very reasonable charges. 
OR SALE. STAGE CURTAINS. Brown Velvet. As 
new. 2 in No. 12 ft. 7 ins. by 13 ft. 0 ins. & 2 in No. 
8 ft. 6 ins. by 11 ft. 0 ins. Price £25. Apply Hon. Sec. 


Wooler Drama Group, Northumberland. 
Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 


MRS. JOLLY 
Tem. 5588. Fre. 8640. 
STAGE CURTAINS 


~ at reasonable hiring fees. 22 Orford Road, London, E.17. 
* Telephone: Coppermill 1598. 
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COSTUMES 
12/6 a week 


10 DIAL LANE 
DCWN:ND, GLOS. 
Tel. BRISTOL 52656 
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LEONARD’S PLAYS 


Three-Acts 
SIDING WITH DANGER 
by A J. Bradbury (Comedy Thriller), one 
set (3 m., 5 f.). Premiere Dec. 1955 by 
The Legion Players. 
GUESTS IN THE HOUSE 
by Chester Mattin (Thriller), one set 
(4 m., 3 f.). Welsh version won three 
Ist and a 2nd prize at Festivals. Rep. 
Premiere, Sunderland, July 1955. 
CRIMSON HARVEST 
by Cecil Tailby (Drama, 5 m., 4 f.). 
Performed by Reps all over the country. 
Kenneth More first appeared in this play. 
One-Act Festivals for Women 
FLIGHT FROM ARUNDEL (9 f.), 
by Muriel Ferris. 
SISTER ANGELA (7 f.), by Nellie 
Turner. 
SEVEN FOR A _ SECRET (7 f.), 
Comedy by Rhoda Warwick. 
Free cat. of 1-3 Act Plays (a) Mixed Cast, 
(b) All-Women, from 
LEONARD’S PLAYS LE/DL, 

123 Heythorp Stree:, Southfields, 

London, S.W.18. 














NEW “DEANE’S” 


FULL LENGTH 


TAX ON MARRIAGE 2m. 4w. 
Comedy by Charles Hatton. 

MORNING AIR 4m. 3w. 
Comedy by Neil Heayes. 

HOLIDAY HAUNTS Sw. 


Farcical Comedy by Sam Bate. 
UPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS 4m. 3w. 
Comedy by Alison Mc Master. 


ONE ACT 
MIXED CAST 

LESSON FOR TODAY 
Comedy by Mollie Chenery. 
MRS. GRIGGS LOSES HER BED 
Comedy by N. Gattey and Im. 4w. 

Z. Bramley-Moore. 
THE SECONDARY WIFE 
Chinese play by Dorothy M. Fisk. 


Im. 4w. 


2m. 2w. 


KILL OR CURE 2m. 2w. 
Comedy by George Taylor. 
SHELLEY AND MARY 3m. 3w. 


Play by Sam Bate. 


KATE 3m. 4w. 
Comedy by Robert Macleod. 


ALL WOMEN 


PEACEFUL EVENING 3w. 
Play by William Barrow. 

THE CROOKED COURTSHIP 5w. 
Comedy by G. E. Bollans. 

GRANNIE TAKES THE HELM Sw. 
Comedy by Sam Bate. 

PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 5w. 
Play by Elma Verity and Vera Arlett. 

ALL THIS AND JUMBLE TOO 6w. 
Comedy by Williams Dinner and Morum. 

THE RED CLOAK 6w. 
Thriller by Jean McConnel. 

TREASURE FROM FRANCE 10w. 


Comedy by N. Gattey and Z. Bramley-Moore. 





Six different plays sent on approval 


SUPPLEMENT TO “PLAYS AND THEIR 
PLOTS”. Giving synopsis, cast, scene, etc., of 
all the above plays FREE ON APPLICATION 


FOR THE LADIES 
Synoptical List of all our women-only plays 
Free on application 


PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS 
Synoptical List of all our plays, 1/- post free 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Latest One Act Titles 
LOVE AT THE BUS STOP 


2m Of James L. Hodson 
THE YOUNG HUSSAR 

5m 2f Sudermann 
MURDER WITHOUT MALICE 

3m 3f Roy Plomley 
LAST JUDGMENT 

6m Sf John Tully 
WOMAN ALIVE 

3m 3f John Tully 
HAIR DO 

7f Dennis Driscoll 
GERANIUM 

2m 3f Arnold Ridley 
THE PETITION 

4m 3f ljuv. Margot Bryant 
POOR MISS PARFITT 

Im 5f Dorothy Wright 
WEDDING REFLECTION 

6m 6f James Hesketh 


Single copies 1s. 6d., plus 2d. postage 


Also, in one volume, 
FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS 
The Bespoke Overcoat; The Baby; The 
Last of the Cheesecake; It Should 
Happen to a Dog; and The Mighty 
Hunter 
by 
WOLF MANKOWITZ 
5s. net plus 4d. postage 


COMPLETE LIST OF FULL-LENGTH AND 
ONE ACT PLAYS WITH SYNOPSES AND 
ALL PARTICULARS FREE FROM: 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 











Pitlochry Festival Theatre 





—____-—_——.-1956 
Pitlochry Festival Society Ltd. presents 
SIXTH FESTIVAL SEASON 
28th APRIL—29th SEPTEMBER 


| She Stoops to Conquer See How They Ru: 

(Oliver Goldsmith) (Philip King) 

Bird in Hand 
(John Drinkwater) 
The Open Misalliance 
(Alexander B. Paterson) (Bernard Shaw) 
Ebb Tide 
(Donald Pleasence, based on R. L. Stevenson's novel) 
Concerts - Art Exhibitions - Restaurant 





Send 5d. in stamps for Complete Brochure 
“SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE AILLS” 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen EvizaspetH THe Queen MorTHer 
Principa! : 
Henry HAVERGAL Director: 
M.A, (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) Coin CHANDLER 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencirg, Dancing, | 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusior of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards: — 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 








23rd Annual 


Welwyn Drama Festival 
4th— 9th JUNE 1956 


Adjudicator: JOHN FERNALD 
Particulars from: 


Hon. Sec. Mrs. L. Houghton 
8 Pentley Park, Welwyn Garden City 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE 


Training Department 


Applications for admission are invited 
from Qualified Teachers and from Two- 
Year Training College students in their 
final year of training who wish to take a 
Supplementary (Third Year) course in 
Speech and Drama beginning in Sep- 
tember 1956. The work of the course, 
which includes literary study, acting, 
speech, movement and stagecraft, is 


teaching in schools. 


For further particulars and applica- 
tion forms write to— 


THE WARDEN, GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, 
NEW GROSS, LONDON, S.E.14 


CENTRAL ‘SCHOOL 


of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 


Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN O.B.E. 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by che Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registra:. 











HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
(Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 

Principal: Miss E. R. Lipwetri 


The Annual Scholarships will be awarded 
for Drama, Ballet, and Music. Auditions 
held from May 7th to 11th. Candidates must 
be 10 and under 14 years by May Ist, 1956. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound Classical 


education with full comprehensive training in the 
Artistic Subjects. Full details from the Secretary. 








WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 
TRaIniInG CoLLeGeE FOR TEACHERS OF Music, ART 
AND DRAMA 
A TWO-YEAR Course of initial training for 
intending teachers (men and women) who wish 
to make their particular contribution to a school 
through the teaching of Drama will be held at 
Bretton Hall commencing in September, 1956. 
Students will be prepared for work in secondary 
schools and will include in the course as principal 
studies, English, Drama and Movement Education 
All students will also be expected to take part in the 
general training in the Arts provided by the College. 
Further particulars can be obtained from: 
The Principal, Bretton Hall, Bretton, Wakefield 

















The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.! (Londom) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; Flora Robson, 


C.B.E.; Claire Luce; 


D. G. E. Hall, M.A., D.LITT. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE — Evening Classes and Private Lessons 
SPEECH TRAINING for Stage, Screen, Radio and Public Platform 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE with special emphasis 
on the training of PRESENTERS FOR COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(held in London and over 60 Provincial centres) 




















Somerset Education Committee 


DILLINGTON HOUSE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
“THEATRE” 


A Practical Course for the Amateur 
Actor and Producer 

July 28th to August 4th, 1956 

Mr. Duncan Ross, Principal, and the Staff 


of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


Inclusive residential fee 
£10.10.0 


Closing date l6th June, 1956 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
the Warden, Dillington House, Ilminster, 
Somerset. 


NORTH RIDING EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


*« 


NORTH RIDING 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


SCARBOROUGH 
ith— 23rd August, 1956 


Courses in :— 
Art, Drama and Masic 


Staff includes:— 
Art Victor Pasmore 


Drama Norman Ayrton, Stephen Joseph 
L. A. G. Strong, Minos Volonakis 


Music J. Harvey Phillips 





For particulars apply to 
The Secretary for Education, County 
Hall, Northallerton. 











NORTH-WEST SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH and DRAMA 


32 ROE LANE SOUTHPORT 
55510 


Directors: CHRISTABEL BURNISTON 
JOCELYN BELL 


Full-time Training for Speech & Drama 
A.D.B. Producers Course 
Refresher Courses for Teachers & Tutors 


EASTER WEEK-END 

HOLIDAY COURSE 
Friday, March 30th, to 
Monday, April 2nd 
Subject: “‘Public Speaking.” 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saturday, August 4th, to 
Saturday, August Ith 
Subject: Drama and Mime. 


For details of these and any other 
Courses, apply to the Secretary, 
at the above address 








MODERN DANCE 
HOLIDAY COURSE 1956 


Directors: DIANA JORDAN, LISA ULLMANN 





DANCE DANCE DRAMA 


MIME 


A Short Course for Men and Women 
in the Study of these aspects of the Art 
of Movement will be held from— 


AUGUST 20th-31st, 1956 
at 
ASHRIDGE 


(THE BONAR LAW MEMORIAL COLLEGE) 
BERKHAMSTED, HERTS 


Staff: 

Mr. RuDOLF LABAN, SYLVIA BODMER, 
DIANA JORDAN, Mr. A. R. STONE, 
LisA ULLMANN 
Pianists: 

ADDA HEYNSSEN, PHYLLIS HOLDER 





Further information after February 29th from: 


The Hon. Secretary: Mrs. E. LOGAN, The Bothy, 
Woolley, Nr. Wakefield. 


























THE OXFORD 
PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
OF THEATRE 


Comprehensive stage training in the 
environment of a famous Repertory 
Theatre. 


@ Fully Qualified Staff 
@ Professional Producers 
@ Recognised Acting Certificate 


A strictly limited number of students 
ensures detailed individual attention. 
Excellent acting opportunities in addi- 
tion to the School activities. 
Private coaching available for Auditions 
and Examinations, etc. 
For full particulars apply: 
The Secretary, 
28 Wellington Square 
OXFORD 


Tel.: Oxford 57085 





NORTHERN 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Registered Office: 
26 Chapel Street, Bradford 
Telephone: 21390 
* 


Presidents; 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Patrons; 

SIR LEWIS CASSON 
J. ARTHUR RANK 
MICHAEL MacOWAN 
DAME EDITH EVANS 


* 
Director: ESME CHURCH 
Art Director: MOLLY McARTHUR 
Assistant Director: JEAN SUGDEN 





























The Birmingham School 
of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education as an 
Efficient Training College) 


Church Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15 
Telephone: EDGbaston 3424 


PAMELA CHAPMAN 

IRENE MAWER 

1. Full-time Training Courses for the Teaching 
of Speech and Drama and for the Stage. 

2. Part-time Adult Evening Courses in all 
subjects. 

3. Public Speaking Courses. 

Training includes private tuition, classes and 

lectures in Voice Production, Effective Speech, 

Public Speaking, Remedial Speech, Theory and 

Psychology of Teaching, Acting and Theatre 

Technique, Dramatic Rehearsal, Improvisation, 


Principal: 
Senior Tutor and Lecturer: 


Mime, Creative Drama, Theory and Practice of 
, 


Play Production, Period Movement and Historical 
Deportment, Verse and Choral Speaking, Micro- 
phone Technique, English Literature, History of 
Drama and the Theatre. 


Students coached for L.R.A.M. 
Examinations. 


and all Diploma 


Additional activities: The Apex ‘Theatre Club, 

Apex Chiidren’s Theatre, Apex Choral Speaking 

Group, Travelling Theatre Group, Lecture- 

Recitals, Vacation Courses, and Demonstration 

Teams visiting Schools, Colleges, etc. 

Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary. 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons; HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MO" i R. 


Presider 
THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 


Principal: 
THOMAS "ARN MSTRONG, 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M 


H.R.H. 


Warden: 

MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 

Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama), 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes private lessons and 
classes and lectures in Acting; Choral Speech; 
Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, Drama, 
Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; Micro- 
phone Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; 
Play Production; Principles of Teaching; 
Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial Speech; 
Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse-speaking; 
Voice-production; Written English. Arrange- 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 

L.R.A.M. Diploma 

Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations, 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
formation from H. STANLEY CREBER, 

Secretary. 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


mene Three-Year Diploma 


Course 
for 


Teaching or Stage 
+ 


One-Year Course for 
Qualified Teachers 


(Serving Teachers eligible to attend 
on full salary) 


A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 


Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP —~ KENT Entrance Tests being held now for 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) September 1956 











THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


PRINCIPAL : MICHAEL MACOWAN 


TWO-YEAR ACTING COURSE 
COMMENCING IN SEPTEMBER EACH YEAR 


The course is founded upon practical experience of the demands made upon the actor by 
the theatre of to-day, and is planned as an integrated pattern of training for the develop- 
ment of the students’ highest potentialities, both as actors and individuals. To permit the 
high degree of individual attention which this demands the total number of students is 
limited to sixty. 


AUDITIONS FOR 1956 WILL BE HELD IN JULY AND AUGUST 


MEN WHO HAVE COMPLETED NATIONAL SERVICE MAY BE CONSIDERED 
FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
For Prospectus giving full details of Curriculum and Teaching Methods, apply to: 
THE SECRETARY, TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 
FREmantle 9883 
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GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, ¢.3.5., BON, R.A.M., ¥.0.8.M, 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 
TUITION IN SINGLE SUBJECTS 


sgeninis SS iinsitn Subject, in edition eb peteess 
i bj to private 
which form the basis of instruction, there are 

clases for Mime and Movement, Verse Speaking, 
Mi h le open 








School remains 
in, the « evening for those requiring part-time tuition. 


The Ministry of Education ee I mr the Three 
— Speech and Drama Teachers’ edieg 
Teachers’ Diploma of pn Bl as (A.G.S.M.) 
ich, for the purposes of the Burnham Scale, entitles 
its holders to Qualified Teacher Status. 


y be obtai 
ky -~5 Day, M.A. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


NINTH FULL-TIME COURSE 
FOR INSTRUCTORS IN 
AMATEUR DRAMA 
‘April 9th to June 15th, 1956 
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RESIDENTIAL 
SUMMER COURSES 
BISHOP OTTER COLLEGE, 

CHICHESTER 
August Ist to I5th, 1956 
ALNWICK TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ALNWICK CASTLE, ALNWICK, 
NORTHUMBERLAND 


August 3st to September 9th, 1956 
PROSPECTUS NOW READY 


Enquiries to: Training Department 
9, Fitzroy Square, London, W.! 








BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


48 Holloway Head, Birmingham, 1 
Telephone: MID 3300 


Patrons: 
Lorp BENN8TT OF EDGBASTON and LaDy BEnNeTT 
H. J. BARLOW CzuctLy BYRNe 


Mrs. Metvyn Doug.as (usa. 
Gui Banay Seeseens M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 


AntTuony Joun, W. A. Dosson, Ema Emice LirrLarn 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

Derex SALBErnG PAUL SCOFIELD 

Basu. THOMAS ARTHUR WHATMORE 





This year, ctogene have fase cognen’ & Se 
Birmingham epertory Theatre; Alexandra 
Theatre, SHB Le cee scottish Arts Theatre; 
Midland Theatre Co., Coventry; Arena Theatre; 
Repertory Theatres at Sheffield, Colchester, 
Wolverhampton, Oldham, Blackburn, Derby, 
Morecambe, Perth. 

Television, Radio, Films, etc. 


Students are also “on call” to many Midland 
Theatres. 





DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 














WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Educetion) 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Concentration on the Practical side of the Theatre, 
All students perform to an audience with make-up 
and appropriate costume from their first term. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 


AMHERST WEBBER SCHOLARSHIP 
for Men, Available September 
(Auditions July) 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 











For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 




















FURSE 


for a 


Comprehensive 


STAGE SERVICE 


comprising supply of the following, with instaiiation where 
required:— 





@ Stage Lighting Equipment 

@ Curtain Tracks 

@ Border Barrels 

@ Raising and Lowering Gear 

@ Dimmer Switchboards (fixed and portable) 
@ Tubular Stage Structures 

@ Stage Curtains 

@ Colour Medium 


We are actual manufacturers, and advice by expert Lighting 
Engineers is freely available. 


Illustrated Literature gladly sent on request 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 


69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 
LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.!. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON. HERTS. 











